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PREFACE. 



Bread is a first necessity of life to tlie great mass 
of the EngUsh people ; being in part the food of 
all — the cliief food of many — and almost the sole 
food of many more. Everything, therefore, which 
relates to its consumption ;0r iecJo^omy is of real 
importance to ns ; and it ioiight naturally be sup- 
posed that the art of preparing it well, whole- 
somely, and without waste, would be an object 
of peculiar household interest in families of every 
degree throughout the kingdom; and that a 
familiar and complete acquaintance with its de- 
tails would be considered absolutely indispensable 
in the practical domestic education of all classes 
to whom it is likely ever to prove usefiil. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is not the case; and 
the present volume has been written with a hope 
that it might attract some slight attention to 
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Yl FBEFACE. 

the subject^ and assist in removing the host of 
obstacles which seem so unaccountably opposed 
to our haying really good bread made in our 
own homes; — obstacles^ for which there is, in 
general, no rational foundation nor excuse, and 
which a little well-directed eflfort and energy 
would easily overcome. 

A very exaggerated idea of the diflSculty and 
trouble of bread-making prevails amongst persons 
who are entirely ignorant of the process. The 
instructions for it contained in the following 
pages, will, at least, serve to show how simple and 
how facile the operation is; and if they should 
prove sufficient to aid the reader effectually in 
becoming independent of the industry and skill of 
others, for the preparation of the most valuable 
portion of oiu* daily food, the great aim of the 
author will be attained. 

May, 1857. 
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PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Bread. — Its value. — Its wholesomeness. — Its faulty fabrica- 
tion here. — The waste of it. — The necessity for a more 
general knowledge of the mode of preparing it. — The Bread- 
trade of France. 

A couNTKT whicli possesses the agricultural and 
commercial advantages that England does^ ought 
to be celebrated at least for the purity and excel- 
lence of its breads instead of being noted as it is^ 
both at home and abroad^ for its vrant of genuine- 
ness^ and the faulty mode of its preparation. The 
production of the com from vrhich it is made is 
an object here of earnest and unceasing solicitude 
to cultivators of every class ; and all that energy^ 
intelligence^ and lavish expenditure can do for its 
improvement^ is freely done ; but the fabrication 
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2 THE ENGLISH BBEAD-BOOK. [pART I. 

of the bread itself, — by which its value as human 
food is so materially affected, — is treated almost 
with neglect. It is not easy to account for this ; 
for it is by far the most precious aliment that we 
possess, being indeed the very « staff- of man^s 
strength and "life,- and adapted equaUy to per- 
sons of all ranks and of all ages. It is in daily 
demand for miUions of consumers, many of whom 
consider themselves fortunate if they can but pro- 
cure a sufficiency of it to satisfy the cravings of 
their hunger, and who seek for little else. It may 
be further said, that, from its peculiarly pleasant 
'iiavour, it never palls on the palate as stronger 
and coarser diet often will, but becomes more and 
more a requirement of nature the longer it is sub- 
sisted on ; and when in times of scarcity the people 
are compelled by its high price to have recourse 
to any substitutes for it of smaller cost which 
they can obtain, it will be seen that, as soon as the 
pressure is removed, they return always with 
renewed zest and thankftdness to bread. Their 
preference for it, when it does not exceed certain 
limits, and lead to a prejudiced and absolute re- 
jection of the cheaper varieties of wholesome food 
which they might use in part, and in turn with it, 
is a proof of their just discernment of what is best 
suited to their need ; but it happens unfortunately, 
from the ignorance which prevails amongst them 
of the art of preparing it well and frugally for 
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themselves, and from its passing, in some form or 
other, through many intermediate hands after it 
leaves the grower, before it reaches them, and 
being taxed, though perhaps not unfairly, for the 
profit of each separate agent, they obtain it often 
only at the dearest rate. It is no imusual cir- 
cumstance for the entire earnings of a poor hard- 
working man to be expended upon bread onlyy for 
himself and family, without their being nourished 
as they really ought to be, even then. The usages 
and abuses of the bread-trade — of which I find 
myself compelled to speak, though I do it with 
the utmost unwillingness — tend in a measure to 
augment this misery, which it might sensibly 
relieve if its operations were conducted on the 
principles of sound reason and strict integrity, by 
saving the time of those whose lot it is to labour 
incessantly for the means of existence ; for it is a 
precious commodity to them, — a fact which philan- 
thropic theorists do not always keep sufficiently 
in view when they are suggesting economical plans 
for bettering their domestic condition. As it is 
now fabricated, however, the bread prepared for 
sale by the trade is, from the mode of fermenta- 
tion adopted for it, so unsubstantial as not easily 
to satisfy the keen appetites of those who are 
engaged in daily active toil, — often in the open 
air; and it so quickly becomes dry and un- 
palatable that they are tempted, not unnaturally, 

B 2 
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to the wastefulness of eating it always new. This 
is a great drawback on their insufficient means; 
but when^ in addition to it^ they have to contend 
against its adulteration and a deficiency of its weight 
also^ their lot becomes one of severe hardship and 
struggle. What can bq done for its improve- 
ment ? is the question which naturally arises here. 
Much, by having the bread which they purchase 
of genuine and strength-sustaining quality; much 
more, by affording them the means of having it 
made as it ought to be in their own homes. For 
the first, there must be efiectual changes or a 
thorough reform in the bread trade; and for the 
second alternative, such true practical education 
must be given to the female children, and to the 
women of the working orders, and such domestic 
appliances* furnished to their dwellings, as shall 
suffice for the purpose. Mr. Cobbett, in his 
" Cottage Economy, ^^ — a work possibly now 
out of print, but portions of which will always be 
valuable for their clearness and sound sense, — 
puts thus forcibly before the labourer the different 
facts connected with the present subject : — ^' As I 
have before stated, siity pounds of wheat, that is 
to say, where the Winchester bushel weighs sixty 
pounds, will make sixty-five pounds of bread, be- 

* As I have said in another part of this volume, not only 
are there no ovens in vast numbers of our cottages, but many 
a small village is entirely without one^, 
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sides the leaving of ten pounds of bran. This is 
household breads made of flour from which the 
bran only is taken. If you make fine flour you 
take out pollard^ as they call it^ as well as bran^ 
and then you have a smaller quantity of bread ; 
but even of this breads equal in fineness to baker's 
breads you get from fifty^eight to fifty-nine pounds 
out of the bushel of wheat, supposing it to be of 
fine flour in the first place. You get thirteen 
quartern loaves and a half. These cost you, at the 
present average price of wheat, seven and sixpence 
a bushel; then three-pence for yeast; then not 
more than three-pence for grinding, because you 
have about thirteen pounds of ofial*, which is 
worth more than a halfpenny the pound, while the 
grinding is nine-pence the bushel. Thus, then, the 
bushel of bread of fifty-nine pounds costs you 
eight shillingSy and it yields you the weight of 
thirteen and a half quartern loaves. These quartern 
loaves now (1821) sell at Kensington at the baker's 
shop, at one shilling and a penny ; that is to say, 
the thirteen quartern loaves and a half cost four- 
teen shillings and seven-pence halJ^nny. The 
baker's quartern loaf is indeed cheaper in the 
country than at Kensington, by probably a penny 
in the loaf, which would still, however, leave a 
saving of five shillings upon the bushel of bread. 

• We should not in these days of advanced science, give 

this name to bran and pollard. 
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But, besides this, pray think a little of the ingre- 
dients of which the baker's loaf is composed, — the 
alum, the ground potatoes, and other materials. It 
is probable that out of a bushel of wheat they 
make between sixty and seventy pounds of bread, 
though they have no more flour, and, of course, no 
more nutritious matter, than you have in your 
fifty-nine pounds of bread. Even supposing their 
bread to be as good as yours in quality, you have, 
allowing four-pence for salt and a shilling for heat- 
ing the oven [both these expences would not now 
(1856) amount, at the utmost, to more than eight 
or nine-pence, seldom to more than six-pence], a 
clear four shillings saved upon every bushel of 
bread. If you consume half a bushel a week, this 
is a saving of five pounds four shillings a year, full 
a sixth part, if not a fifth, of the earnings of a 
labourer in husbandry. 

How wasteful then, and indeed how shameful, 
for a labourer's wife to go to the baker's shop ; 
and how negligent, how criminally careless of the 
welfare of his family must the labourer be, who 
permits so scandalous * a use of the proceeds of 

* Mr. Cobbett, in bis wish to impress forcibly on tbe minds 
of lus readers tbe facts be set fortb^ is sometimes ratber more 
vebement in bis expressions tban tbe occasion seems alto- 
getber to demand. It is improvident and impmdent of tbe 
labourer to send to tbe bread-sbop ; but be bas not always a 
free choice in tbe matter. 
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his labottr/' .... " As to the art of making 
breads it would be shocking indeed if that had to be 
taught by the means of books. Every womany high 
or low, ought to know how to make bread ; if she 
do not she is a mere burthen upon the eonmmnity. 
Yet it is but too true, that many women, even 
amongst those who get their living by their labour, 
know nothing of the making of bread ; and seem 
to understand little more about it than the part 
which belongs to its consumption. Many women 
in England seem to know no more of the con^- 
stituent parts of a loaf than they know of those of 
the moon. Servant women in abundance appear 
to think that loaves, made by the baker, are things 
of their pure creation — things, too, in which no 
one else can participate. Now, is not this an 
enormous evil ? Servant women are the children 
of the labouring classes ; and they would all know 
how to make bread, if they had been fed on bread 
of their own and their mother's making.^^ 

The ignorance of which Mr. Cobbett speaks as 
prevailing so generally in his time is, strangely 
enough, when our vaunted "progress^' is con- 
sidered, more than ever perceptible at the present 
day, — when a better state of things might naturally 
be expected from us ; and it is often less easy to 
obtain, at any price, a loaf of really good home- 
made bread in an English household, than the 
rarest foreign dainty, the servants knowing nothing 

B 4i 
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of the process of preparing it*^ and their mis- 
tresses being unable to direct them. The result 
is^ frequently^ an amount of inconvenience^ dis- 
comfort^ and (to persons not in health) of suffering 
also^ which could scarcely be credited unless they 
were i^reonaUy experieaced. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that more rational 
training and true enlightenment wiU soon remove 
this domestic grievance from us ; and that we may 
altogether cease to deserve the reproach of being 
unable to make bread for ourselves ; and that the 
IMMENSE loss which now arises from constant 
failure^ where its preparation is attempted without 
due skill or experience^ may be totally avoided for 
the future. The portion of excellent c&m waited 
yearly in England from this catise only, would abun- 
dantly nourish some thousands of its half-starving 
inhabitants. 

Is it not then an imperative duty, for all who 
have power to assist in the work, to exert their 

* If the first question to a cook, on her application for a 
place, or to a general servant professing to cook *' in a plain 
way," were, " Can you make good bread ?" and her ser- 
vices were invariably rqected if she could not do so, there 
would soon be infinite improvement seen in this respect. 
Many modem cooks seem to think themselves absolutely ag- 
grieved when they are required to perform this part of their 
duty, and assert, with an offended air, that they did not engage 
to do it when they were hired P^ 
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best efforts for an entire suppression of this crying 
injustice towards those whom it helps to deprive of 
necessary food ? Surely it will appear so to every 
reaUy thoughtful and feeling mind I But it may 
be said in reply, — and it will, by many persons 
who do not penetrate beyond the surface of things, 
and^are well content to take them quietly as they 
are, so long as their own tastes and convenience 
are entirely suited, — Why should this loss be 
risked, or any trouble incurred, when both may be 
avoided by procuring bread at once firom the 
bakers, where it can always be had good ? 

The reasons why the bread of the shops, how- 
ever excellent of its kind, is imadapted to the 
labouring classes and to the needy, have already 
been sufficiently explained. Others, equally potent, 
renddr it positively injurious often to invalids, — 
putting quite aside all question of its not being 
thoroughly genmne; while families who, through 
their whole Uves, have been suppHed with sweet, 
pure, well-baked, household bread, can seldom or 
ever reconcile themselves to any other; nor escape 
impaired health when deprived of it. It cannot 
be disputed that the bakers have all the advantage 
which the expertness derived from constant prac- 
tice of the details of their business can give them ; 
and that the form, colour, and lightness of their 
bread are well calculated to please the eye; in- 
deed, from the delicate texture and attractive 
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appearance of the small fanciful loaves^ habitually 
fomished by first-dass bakers to aristocratic tables^ 
and made in what is considered jE?er/i?c/ion by the 
eaters, it is sometimes difficult to convince per- 
sons of rank and influence that there is any foun- 
dation for the complaints which occasionally reach 
them of the mal-practices of the trade. And, after 
all, to them it is not a matter of vital importance 
whether the small portion of bread which they 
consume, amidst the abounding variety of their 
richer fare, be of indisputable genuineness or not. 
The grievous wrong of gross adulteration and of 
short weight falls the most oppressively on the 
very poor — often on those who are surrounded 
by half-famished children, for whom their utmost 
efibrts can scarcely procure the means of life.* 

To foreigners, it may be observed, the want of 
good bread in England is known to be a source 
of severe privation ; the best which they can pur- 
chase here — from its totallv diflerent character 
to aU they have been accustomed to — often dis- 
agreeing with them extremely, and failing, when 
it does not derange the digestive organs, to satisfy 
the appetite like that which is more wholesomely 

* It unfortunately happens tliat the very poor are fre- 
quently compelled by circumstances to buy their bread of the 
lowest and most unscrupulous order of bakers, by some of 
whom, it is to be feared, they are cheated without mercy. 
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prepared. As a general rule, they prefer infinitely 
the brown bread of our shops to the white. Pro- 
bably, as the same motives do not exist for mixing 
alnm with it, they find it less prejudicial to them. 

In France almost from time immemorial the 
operations of the bread-trade have been considered 
as far too important to be entrusted to the control 
of private companies, or to that of individuals, and 
they have been regulated by especial and stringent 
laws emanating firom the government. Some 
curious and interesting particulars of these may be 
gathered from two able articles on iheBoulanfferie 
tie PariSy which appeared in the Journal des Debats 
of January 6, and in that of January 27, 1855 ; in 
which it is shown that the first edict relating to 
the company of bakers is of the remote date of 
630, and speaks of the proprietors of the mills on 
the banks of the river (the Seine, probably), who 
ground com for their customers and even con- 
verted it into bread for such of them as did not 
like the trouble of having it made in their own 
homes. In the reign of the emperor Charlemagne, 
A. D. 800, another edict was issued, enjoining the 
provincial authorities to take heed that the ap^ 
pointed number of the tameliers, as these miller- 
bakers were called, was kept properly filled up 
^^ by well conducted men/' and that the places 
where they exercised their trade were maintained 
in good condition. From this time until the 
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reign of Philip- Augustus the Paris company of 
bakers enjoyed no very high degree of importance, 
the greater number of the inhabitants making 
their own bread, and having it baked in the public 
ovens* belongiQg to the great nobles; but the 
extension given to the capital in the thirteenth 
century by Philip the Fourth imparted a new im- 
pulse to the bread-trade, and caused the number 
of those who followed it to be augmented. A 
distinction was then established between the 
bakers of the city (or royal domain) and those of 
the suburbs ; and the king bestowed many pri- 
vileges on the former, to the entire exclusion of 
all others. 

In these days of free trade and of independent 
action, we read almost with astonishment of the 
entire monopoly of any branch of commerce by 
a government; and of such regulations as the 
following being enforced in a country which has 
been one of the foremost in taking the lead in 
fvhat M called civilisation : — "It was forbidden to 
the factors (or suburban bakers) to bring their 
bread into the city, except on the Saturday, which 
was the market day; but these factors could, in 
conjunction with the bakers of Paris, and to the 
entire exclusion of the country factors, sell on 
the Sunday, in the space between Ndtre Dame 

* Les fours banawD. 
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and the cliurcli of St. Christoplier^ the bread which 
remaLaed on their hands when the Saturday's 
market was over. This was permitted for the 
benefit of the poorer classes^ who bought the stale 
bread at a low price^ the sellers being obliged to 
leave after sunset tvith empty hands. The or- 
ganisation of yarious trade-oompanies being com- 
pleted under St. Louis^ Etienne Boileau confirmed 
the regulations of the Parisian confraternity of 
bakers. The feudal ovens were gradually abolished ; 
the bakers were exempted from military service ; 
and the king's bread-purveyor (or bread-con- 
troller) was invested with complete jurisdiction 
over them. This office of bread-purveyor was 
created by Philip the Fourth; but under PhiHp- 
le-Long the title of grand bread-purveyor of 
France was assumed by the Panetier du Roi*, and 
the function became subsequently one of the great 
offices of the crown^ which was filled successively 
by members of the Montmorency, de Mailly, and 
Chabannes fsonilies. From the time of Henry 
the Second to that of Louis the Fourteenth it 
remained with the house of Cosse-Brissac. 

To punish the bakers for their excesses in the 



* Panetier du Roij bread -steward, bread-purveyor, or bread- 
controller, whose office was to regulate the distribution of 
bread in the royal household, and who had supreme authority 
o?er all the bakers of the kingdom. 
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conflicts wldch arose from their resistance to the 
royal bread-controller and the provost of Paris, 
Philip4e-Bel annulled their privileges^ and per* 
mitted all the inhabitants to make and to sell 
breads and allowed the factors to bring it into 
the market on all the week-days^ in addition to 
the Saturdays^ to which they had been restricted 
under Philip- Augustus and St. Louis. 

The lieutenant of the Grand Panetier, assisted by 
four jurymen, and a police-sergeant of Chdtelet, 
visited from time to time the stalls of the bakers. 
If the bread were under weight, that is to say, if 
the larger proportion of loaves were so, the whole 
was confiscated for the benefit of the poor ; a fine 
also was inflicted on the culprits, whose shops were 
closed until it was paid, and it was forbidden to 
give employment during the interim to their jour- 
neymen. 

The charter of the company of bakers having 
been renewed, they were again guilty of such 
flagrant misdemeanors in their encounters with 
the bakers of the suburbs, that Charles V. issued 
letters patent addressed to the provost of Paris, 
1366, to put an end to them. These letters decreed, 
that the factors (or suburban bakers) should be 
allowed to bring their bread into Paris for sale 
only on the regular market days, and to sell it only 
in the market place ; moreover, that all the loaves 
vended by them should be of the same weight, the 
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same form, and made with flour of the same quality ; 
andthat their priceahould be three-pence or six-pence 
(2 et 4 deniers, or 30c. to 60c.*), and never more. 
In addition, the factors were obliged to sell them 
in person, or through the agency of their wives, 
children, or servants, and could not dispose of them 
wholesale to the retail dealers ! Once deposited in 
the market, too, they could not carry their bread out 
of it again; but (as they were obliged to leave it 
early) were necessitated to part with it at any price 
they could get. 

Still the factors did not give themselves tip an 
vanquished ; they made every endeavour to take 
their bread into Paris on the forbidden days ; in 
consequence of which, a new act of Vsximtietii 
again prohibited the sale of their bread on any 
other than the msaiket days, bitt gave feruiimitm 
for them to deliver it on those days at i\ui 
doors of Budi of tbeir cvrntomen as had ordered it. 
This was a sonroe of what were oonsidered w frmh 
abuses, for the heton add the bread fr*mi iimr 
carts as th^ weiat along, to any \mjtm wUp pre- 
sented themsdves ; and it was ii»possif>le (frtr the 
T^olar in^ieetos {m4tUres juris) to exa^niiie tl^ir 
loaves. " These disorders were tlier«^;i^ r^^r^m^A 
by further edicts/' 

But if the bakers of tlM; suburbs i^^ymr W t^ W 

* Hurt/ tg wx.ty 4jfaA4Mi^. 
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haTe been subjected to somewhat arbitrary laws, 
those of the city, with all their privileges, were 
not exempt firom an equally rigid control. 

They were restricted in the quantity of com 
which they could purchase at each market, and 
incurred the penalty of its forfeiture, and that of a 
fine also, of eight hundred francs, if they exceeded 
it. They were constrained to have four different 
kinds of bread always on sale, and to have it all 
stamped with a mark by which the mak^ might 
be known; and likewise to have their carts, win« 
dows^ and bake-offices, furnished with scales and 
legal weights. They were not allowed to wear 
arms, ''neither swords, daggers, nor other offen- 
sive weiqpons /' nor to wear " hats, boots, or cloaks, 
except on Sundays and fiSte-days, and then no 
other than grey or white cloaks, on pain ofin^ori- 
sonment, corporeal punishment, and confiscation of 
the said gannents" 

In 1757, some fresh enactments with r^ard to 
them were confirmed and registered in the Parlia- 
ment. By these it was decided that it was neces- 
sary to be twenty-two years of age to become a 
master-baker i to be a num qf " good nunral conduct, 
andjreefrom all contagious disease* ; to be of the 
Roman Catholic religion; and to be able to fietbri- 
cate, m perfection, different kinds of paste and 

* These clauses are woitbj of application in every eowatrj. 
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bread/' No baker could have a partner, nor more 
than one shop ; and no apprentice^ when setting 
up in business for himself, could fix his residence 
within two streets of his master. In 1783, a slight 
change was made in the preceding regulations, 
which fixed the age at which the baker could exer- 
cise his trade on his own account at twenty-five 
years, instead of twenty-two ; and secured to the 
Parisian bakers the exclusive privilege of making 
the finer kinds of white bread, leaving to those of 
the suburbs permission for a coarser sort only. 

During the consulship of Napoleon, the organi- 
sation of the Boulangerie Parisienne underwent 
some changes and modifications. One provision 
of a new act which related to it was, that "no 
person could ewerdse the trade of a baker vnthout 
the permission of the Prefect of Police ; and no 
baker could quit his business vnthout having given 
six months previous notice to the proper authorities.^ 

In 1817, the price and the weight of bread were 
fixed by a new regulation emanating from the 
government of that epoch, which, at the same 
time, forbade the bakers to sell flour ; and the police 
were ordered to maintain an active surveillance to 



* " Nul ne pent exercer la profession de houlanger sans per- 
mission du prefet du police ; interdiction estfaite aux houlangers 
de quitter leur profession avant d* avoir prhenu Pautorite six 
mois d^avanceP 
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prevent their doing so, that the supplies of com 
deposited for the fabrication of bread, might be 
strictly appropriated to that purpose only. 

In 1828, some indulgences were granted to the 
trade: "the bakers, who were formerly obliged to 
sell their bread in person, were thenceforth per- 
mitted to do so through confidential agents ; and 
(an innovation well worthy of remark) — after all 
the restrictions again and again confirmed, and 
which dated from the 13th century, the bread 
which remained on hand at the close of the markets, 
was allowed to be carried away by the factors, 
instead of being sold, as it had been until that 
period, for any price that could be obtained for it. 

Under every succeeding government some alte- 
ration has been made in the baking and bread- 
laws of France ; but many of these would possess but 
slight interest probably for the generality of English 
readers. The abstract given above will serve to show 
the high degree of importance attached in that 
country to everything appertaining to the baking- 
trade, and the sort of dignity even with which it 
has been invested. At the present day, great pro- 
gress, as will be shown in another part of this 
volume, has recently been made there in the mode 
of fabricating bread, an example which, it is to be 
hoped, will speedily be followed in this country, 
where a better system is so much needed. 

The number of bakers in Paris is now limited 
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to 601. " If we cross the Channel/' says the article 
from which we quote, " and compare the organisa- 
tion of the baking-business of Paris with that of 
London, we shall find that in the English metro- 
polis, where trade is free, there were, in 1851, for 
a population of nearly 2,300,000 inhabitants, 2286 
bakers, being 1 for every 1500 persons; and as in 
London the average consumption of bread is only 
375 grammes* for each inhabitant, while in France 
it is 500 grammes, it may be concluded that the 
English baking-trade works under less advan- 
tageous auspices than those which have just been 
guaranteed to our own capital/' 

There are many other particulars given in these 
articles, both of the past and present laws, by 
which the bread-trade of Paris is regulated ; of 
the amount of security which is required fix)m the 
bakers; and that of the supply of flour which 
they are compelled to keep in store for provision- 
ing the metropolis; but as these affect the in- 
terests of that one city only, they are omitted 
here, at least for the present. 

* An ounce contains thirty grommei. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ADFLTEEATION OE BREAD AND ITS CONSEQFEKCES. 

Govemment Investigation of Commercial Frauds. — Beautiful 
Adaptation of pure Bread to the Wants of Man. — Grievous 
social Wrong of Adulteration. — Power of the English 
People to redress it, in a calm and equitable Spirit. — 
Chemical and Medical Testimony to the iajurious Effects 
of Alum. — Punishment in Prance for Bread-Frauds. 

The adulteration of bread with alum and other 
deleterious substances^ has lately excited the serious 
attention of the public and of the government, 
and caused searching investigation to be made as 
to the extent of this fraudulent practice. The re- 
sult has not been satisfactory, but has thrown 
great discredit, without doubt, on one or two 
branches of English trade, which, above all others, 
ought to be secure &om such abuse. It is indeed 
a grave social offence to vitiate any part of the 
daily food of a nation, but especially that which, 
from its inestimable value to us, has been not in- 
aptly named in a neighbouring country ^^the 
blessing of Heaven;"^ and no plausibilities can 
ever justify or paUiate it ; nor wiU any right think- 

^ '' La benediction de Bieu" 
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ing man be induced by the love of gain^ or de- 
ference to the conventionalities of his craft, to join 
in an offence so serious in its nature and in its 
results. AU that has hitherto been pleaded in its 
defence, by those who are personally interested in 
the question, seems worse than trivial when urged 
in relation to such a subject. The facts of the 
case are plainly and simply these: — The earth 
yields us — thanks to a beneficent Providence ! — 
abundant food of the purest character, exquisitely 
adapted, if we use it rightly, to the healthftd main- 
tenance of human life ; and we are assured, on high 
scientific authority, that it is so tampered with in 
its preparation for sale, as to become a positive 
vehicle of diseases of a most painful nature. It 
appears indeed wonderful, that the habitual falsifi- 
cation of anything which is of such inestimable 
importance to us, should ever have been tolerated 
by the public ; and, still more so, that it should 
have been continued to the present moment; but, 
like all else of fraud and of wrong, this evil will 
gradually give way, without doubt, to quiet but 
determined resistance. Let it be at once distinctly 
known and felt that the English people insist on 
being supplied with bread of genuine quality, and 
they mil have it. They can effect — and with the 
utmost gentleness, if they will — any reform of the 
kind on which they are seriously resolved; and 

they cannot better exercise this power than in 

c 3 
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putting an end to the gross injustice which com- 
pels them to pay a heavy price for food that, not 
only fails to afford them the nourishment they 
ought to derive from it, but inflicts on them for- 
midable injuries as weU; yet even to obtain a 
great good, a calm and equitable spirit should be 
exercised. To strive for the right, from a love of 
the right, is noble; but violent and indiscrimi- 
nate attacks on a whole body of men, for real 
or supposed offences, are calculated rather to 
excite vehement reprisals, bitterness, and pro- 
longed contention, than to obtain any benefit 
whatever ; and certainly it would be unfair in the 
extreme to charge on the present generation of 
bakers all the faults of a system which they did not 
originate, but to the usages of which they served 
their apprenticeship, and which they continue to fol- 
low, in many instances, it is not to be doubted, with- 
out any really dishonest intentions towards their 
customers, or a thought of the mischief which they 
occasion. Amongst them, too, are men of unques- 
tionable probity, who, taking no part in the frauds 
of their trade, may well feel themselves aggrieved 
at being included in the strictures directed against 
them. Still, when these exceptional cases have re- 
ceived all just consideration, there will remain a 
large amount of abuse to be remedied; but as it is 
always best to do freely and volimtarily what it 
has become evident mtist be done for the satisfac- 
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tion of nearly a whole people, the bakers will pos- 
sibly perceive the desirableness of carrying into 
effect the reforms demanded of them by public 
opinion, without farther agitation of the subject. 

There is one point on which many of the bakers 
{and the millers also) decidedly err. They venture 
to deny that alum can affect the health in the way 
which medical men assert that it does. Now, as 
their education generally does not qualify them to 
form an opinion worthy of respect upon the sub- 
ject*, it is unwise of them to make such an asser- 
tion. The excessively astringent nature of alum 
— which a particle laid on the tongue will, in a 
moment, render evident to the most incredulous 
person — must unavoidably have a very detrimental 
effect when it is taken, day by day, even in a 
minute proportion, on constitutions which are not 
imusually robust. And what are the objects for 
which it is intermingled with bread ? — To give a 
deceptive appearance of superior quality, and so 
enable the vender to exact the highest price for 
that which is made with second or third-rate 
flour, and which ought to be sold much cheaper? 

* !From the laborious and exhausting nature of their occu* 
pation^ which is carried on through the night as well as in the 
day, the bakers, as a class, have perhaps less opportunity for 
self-improvement than the members of other trades. They 
seek naturally too for some slight relaxation, when they have 
a little cessation of their toil 

c 4 
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Or, to cause it to imbibe such an extra quantity of 
water in its fabrication as shall add considerably 
to its weight, and so increase the profits of the 
maker? These are stated, on the best authority, 
to be the eflfects produced by it to the advantage 
of the trade. It will be seen that all the disadvan- 
tages fall to the lot of the consumers. 

In his "Dictionary of Chemistry/' published 
more than thirty years since, Dr. Ure says : " The 
habitual and daily introduction of a portion of 
alum, however small, into the stomach, must be 
prejudicial to the exercise of its functions, parti- 
cularly to persons of a bilious or costive habit ; and 
as the best sweet flour never stands in need of it, 
the presence of this salt indicates an inferior and 
highly ascescent food, which cannot fail to aggra- 
vate dyspepsia, and which may generate also seriotis 
calculous disorders. I have made many experiments 
on bread, and foimd the proportion of alum in it 
very variable. Its quantity seems proportional to 
the badness of the flour J' Amongst the disorders 
to which it gives rise, he mentions, " acidity of sto- 
mach, heartburn, headaches, and palpitations;'^ 
and he instances others of a more acutely painful 
and dangerous character. 

AU that Dr. Ure has stated here has recently 
received the fullefet confirmation in the evidence 
given before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed to examine into the general ques- 
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tion of the falsification of food and drugs *^ now 
so common in this country. The combined tes« 
timony of medical men and of excellent practical 
chemists has proved beyond the possibility of 
dispute, the/ac/ of the almost universal adultera- 
tion of many articles of our daily food, and of the 
medicines on which we depend for the restoration 
of health. It may well be called a crtiel system, 
tending as it does to destroy the strength of the 
strong, and to shorten the lives of the weak and 
delicate, by converting what in its genuine state 
would be wholesome nutriment, into diet which 
is destructive to the unconscious eaters. 

From the mass of evidence elicited by the Go- 
vernment Committee, a long array of facts might 
be selected in proof of the reality and magnitude of 
the evil which it was appointed to investigate, and 
of the necessity for some energetic measures for its 
suppression ; but I confine myself to a short ex- 
tract or two, bearing more immediately on the 
subject of bread and flour. 

Dr. Challis, a physician, residing in Ber- 
mondsey, said that ^^ he had had some experience 

* The adulteration of drugs appears almost more unpar- 
donable than any other, depriving, in many cases, the sick and 
dying of the relief which they might derive from them. 
When epidemics are prevalent, the most fatal conseqjiences 
may ensue from the deterioration of what ought to be prompt 
remedies for them. 
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in that district on the subject of adulteration. In 
the first place, the adulteration of bread was most 
extensively practised, even by the best bakers, who 
had admitted to him that they used twelve ounces 
of alum to a hundred and forty loaves, — a quantity 
most injurious to the health of all classes, mjore 
especially of the pooVy as, owing to many causes, 
their stomachs were imable to digest it as well as 
others. He totally disagreed with the statement 
which had been made, that the constitution of the 
alum was so changed during the process of baking, 
as to be rendered innoxious. The heat required to 
bake the bread would not be sufficient to cause 
the change ; and he had himself found crystals of 
alum in bread. As a medical man he was of 
opinion, that alum would affect the teeth and 
gums, and more especially the mucous membrane 
of children, producing at one time constipation, 
and at another relaxation.^' But this is nothing 
compared with the substance of the following tes- 
timony of Mr. F. Grace Calvert, which appeared 
in the " Times,'' within two or three davs of the 
preceding report. ^^Mr. Calvert, professor of 
chemistry at the Royal Institution, Manchester, 
stated, — that he had frequently been called upon 
to examine into cases of adulteration of food and 
drugs. With respect to flour, his experience was 
chiefly derived from articles supplied to several 
Unions in Lancashire. He had found the wheat* 
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flour to be adulterated with potato-starchy and 
flour of maize^ to the amount sometimes of seventy-* 
four per cent. ; and not only was there this ad- 
mixture, but frequently tlie flour was unsound ! It 
was often the practice to buy wet or damaged flour 
at Liverpool, and, after it had been kiln-dried, to 
mix it with a portion of good flour, and to sell it 
as such I ^^ 

There is no need for comment upon facts like 
these ! So ahnost incredible do they appear, that 
one is tempted to ask if indeed they can occur in 
a land so boastftd of its pre-eminent civilisation 
as ours ; and where the interests of the meanest 
subject are said to \iQ protected as strictly as those 
of the highest class. Happily, such instances of 
flagrant injustice towards the poorest of the poor 
must be very limited, or exposure and redress 
could scarcely fail to follow them. It has been 
often said by the advocates of the bakers, that 
they are not the chief adulterators of the bread 
they sell, but that the^oto* they purchase is largely 
mingled with alum, and further falsified with rice^ 
flxmr and other ingredients. If this be so, it 
reaches the public through a succession of inimical 
agencies. 

Formerly in Prance, when the infliction of heavy 
fines proved insufficient to prevent dishonest prac- 
tices on the part of the bakers, the following 
modes of punishment were resorted to. In one or 
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two instances^ if not mose, the crfknders were con- 
denmedtobe ''whipped naked at the ctosb roads;'' 
and in 1521^ foor of their nnmber were sentenced 
to be taken by the poUoe firom the ehdieiet to the 
porch of NStre Dame, bare-headed, and each one 
canring a taper two pounds' weight, '' there to beg 
pardon of God, of the King, and of Justice, for the 
frauds which they had committed in the &brication, 
and in the deficient weight of their bread." This 
done, they were to be conducted into the church, 
and to offertheir tapers to be burned init; they, in 
the meanwhile, exhorting all other bakers to make 
their bread of the weight and quality required by 
law, '' on pain of being scoui^ed." This sentence 
was strictly executed. At subsequent periods 
many other well-desenred punishments of various 
kinds were inflicted for similar offences. At the 
present day the penalties incurred by the de&auders 
are fines and imprisonment. In England the law 
deals even more leniently with such culprits, pecu- 
niary loss being the only punishment allotted to 
them. 



\ 
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CHAPTER m. 

LAEGE INSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED ABBOAD POE THE 
PBEFECT AND EOONOMIOAL EABEICATION OF BEEAD 
BY MEANS OF MACHINEEY AND STEAM POWEE, 
WITH M. EOLLAND'S APPAEATUS AND OVENS. 

The Bread Question more seriously considered Abroad than 
in England. — The great interest manifested in it by intel- 
ligent men. — The Insalubrity, and other disadvantages of 
the old System of Panification exposed. — Difficulties of 
the Bakers. — Wilful blindness in England to existing 
evils.— The French Press on Bread-making, and on Mon- 
sieur Rolland's Apparatus and Ovens. — Magnificent Esta- 
blishment at Lyons planned and reported by Monsieur 
Lesobre. — Particulars of the EoUand Invention. 

The bread question^ in all its bearings^ appears to 
have excited a far more earnest degree of interest 
in France, Belgium, and some parts of Germany, 
np to the present moment, than with us ; and the 
practical results of it in those countries have been 
highly satisfactory and beneficial. 

A general impression seems to exist there, 
amongst the intelligent orders of society, of the 
absolute necessity of a thorough reform in the old 
methods of " panification, '' or bread-making ; 
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some not very attractiye pictures of whicli are 
given in seyeral of their recent publications on 
the subject, written by men of ability, who 
have entered with great zeal into the subject. 
They all concur ^in stating, that for centuries 
past there has been no real improvement in the 
operations of the baking-trade; and that while 
striking and rapid progress has been made in all 
other of the industrial arts, these — ^faulty as they 
are — have remained unaltered. The insalubrity, 
coarseness, and want of economy, which distinguish 
them are thus described, and commented on, in 
the archives of the French Academic dcs Sciences, 
and in various expositions which have been made 
through the press, or at the meetings of learned 
societies. I iusert some of the details — unat- 
tractive as they are — without softening them 
for the fastidious reader, because any disgust 
which they may inspire, will be a natural and 
healthy consequence, and may awaken a desire to 
aid in their abolishment. It is not well to shut 
our eyes, and determine to ask and to see nothing 
of evils which more or less affect life itself; though 
thousands of irreflective persons prefer to do this, 
rather than to investigate and endeavour to re- 
move them. Many do not even choose to believe 
that the water supplied to the inhabitants of 
London requires purifyiug before it can be drunk 
with safety ; or that the imperfect sewerage of that 
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mighty city, so taints and loads the air with 
disease, as to render it often a deadly poison to 
those who inhale it. So it is with regard to the 
bread they eat. They do not wish to be disturbed 
in their belief that it is aU that it onght to be ; 
and treat as pure fancy, or prejudice, the idea that 
it can disagree with anybody, or be productive of 
serious and painful disorders. The common mode 
of making it is too well known to admit of contra- 
diction. It is thus not very invitingly described by 
a foreign contemporary : — ^^ It will be asked by our 
descendants, with astonishment, if indeed it could 
be true that, at this epoch of industrial progress, 
our principal aliment were prepared in the gross 
manner that it is, by plunging the arms into the 
dough, and raising and tossing it about with such 
force as to exhaust the strength of the half-naked 
journeymen, and cause streams of perspiration to 
flow and mingle with the alimentary substance? '* 

And again : — 

" If instead of being satisfied with the aspect of 
the loaves exhibited in the windows of the bakers' 
shops, we were to descend into the oflices where 
they are made, and witness the want of cleanliness 
and wholesomeness which attend their fsibrication ; 
could see here a reservoir of water which is never 
changed ; there supplies of flour exposed to the 
influence of an impure atmosphere, either too 
damp or over-heated ; and above all, sickly, per- 
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spiring men in contact with our food, we should 
turn away with a very legitimate feeling of disgust/^ 

These are revolting pictures, but they are true ; 
yet much which repels us in them is beyond the 
control of the bakers themselves, arising from the 
want of space, and fitting accommodation for the 
trade they follow. How can the air of the ill- 
ventilated imderground premises in which their 
operations are carried on generally in populous 
and crowded cities, be otherwise than most un- 
healthily foul, destructive to the men employed in 
them, and having the worst eflFects on the food 
which they prepare ? No article of our nourish- 
ment requires more scrupulous nicety in everything 
connected with its fabrication than bread. Its 
value — ^which cannot well be over-estimated — ^is 
dependent on its purity ; and this can be preserved 
(even when it is composed oi genuine ingredients) 
only by the utmost cleanliness in all the details of 
its preparation, and the absence of every unwhole- 
some influence in the locality where it is eflFected. 

The leading journals of France, in their notices 
of an invention which fairly promises to supersede, 
at last, the old objectionable routine of the baking 
trade, are Tinanimous in their severity of remark 
on its glaring defects. The Courrier de Lyons, 
16th February, 1854, treats it rather humorously, 
thus : — '^ From the fine arts let us pass to the art 
of bread-making, which is not in itself a fine art. 
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but which has the merit of contributing to the 
existence of all others. If we call it an art at all^ 
it is from pure politeness, and in conformity to 
common usage that we do so ; for in fact it is no- 
thing but a barbarous routine, unworthy of the 
civilisation which has created so many iadustrial 
miracles. There are truly singular anomalies in 
the march of material progress which nothing but 
custom prevents us from remarking. For example : 
we have decomposed all the original elements, 
water, fire, air, and earth ; have conquered pain 
by means of chloroform; annulled distance and 
time by the electric telegraph; measured the 
mountains of the moon ; brought to sight stars 
which were imperceptible; analysed light; and 
made tables dance ! We have laimched upon the 
ocean marvellous vessels which defy the tides and 
the winds; and created and subdued horses of 
fire which can drag a rolling village over preci- 
pices or through the bowels of a moimtain with 
the speed of a hippogrijBT. In a word, we are 
become Titans through the medium of science, 
which nevertheless has not given us bread worthy 
of man ! This fact is certain. In the midst of 
the general progress of civilisation, the important 
art of bread-making has remained very nearly as 
coarse and barbarous as it was in the times of the 
cabbages of Fabricius, or the plough of Cincinnatus; 
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and yet nothing can be easier than to cany it as 
nearly as may be to perfection/^ 

The writer then proceeds* to mention in the 
most favourable terms the "AppareiUBx)llandy' as 
it is called, which is, he says, so ^' superior in point 
of economy, imiformity of produce, and deanJi- 
ness/^ that it cannot fail to be generally adopted 
by the trade, except perhaps by those avaricious 
members of it, who prefer, before every other con- 
sideration, the few centimes which they gain by the 
weight of their water-logged loaves. 

Extract, on the same subject, from ^^The 
Cosmos/' a scientific review : — 

^^ We might refuse to believe, if the fact were 
not forced on our conviction, that the most im- 
portant and the most ancient of aU the arts is the 
one which at the present day is the least ad- 
vanced, and we might almost say, which is still 
in the rudest and most barbarous state; but 
enter into the first baking establishments of the 
capital, and follow in all its details the conversion 
of flour into bread ! You will be grieved to see 
that, though incessantly repeated for thousands of 
years, the process has remained absolutely devoid 
of improvement ; and you will turn away from the 
sight of it with a saddened spirit, even if it should 
not have inspired you with deep disgust. 

" In the middle of the nineteenth century bread 
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making is still a cruel labour ! * The closed 
knuckles must be violently thrust into a huge 
mass of tenacious dough, which must be raised 
by the muscular effort of the arms, and turned 
and tossed over repeatedly with the most violent 
exertion. The workman who performs this hard 
task has consequently received the too-expressive 
appellation of moaner {Geindre), because the ex- 
hausting nature of his toil is betrayed by the 
heavy stifled groans which it forces &om his chest. 
Every part of his body is soon overflowing with 
perspiration, which falls in large drops, and is 
amalgamated with the dough he is kneading ; and 
he is entirely overwhelmed with fatigue by the 
time he has reached the end of his killing labour.'^ 
The further sufferings of the unfortunate work- 
man, from the fine dust which he constantly 
inhales, and which is said to cause various pul- 
monary affections, from the manner in which it 
dogs the lungs ; and the destructive effect on the 
eye-sight of the burning atmosphere, which he 
encounters when placing his bread in the oven, 
are dwelt on by the journalist just quoted, as well 
as by other writers, in the most influential and 
popular of the French papers ; and it is obvious 

* This applies only to bread-making on an extensive scale. 
There is nothing very laborious in preparing it in small quan- 
tities for domestic consumption. 

D 2 
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that some great modification at least is impera- 
tively needed, of a system which combiaes so 
many serious evils as those which they describe ; 
and which is not confined to their country^ or to 
our own. 

For some years past persevering efforts have 
been made in France to supersede manual labour, 
by the use of machinery in fabricating bread. 
None of these seem to have answered the purpose 
entirely, until Monsieur Rolland — himself an ex- 
perienced baker — completed what other experi- 
mentalists had begun, and iatroduced, not only a 
complete maxjhine by which the dough was per- 
fectly mixed and kneaded, but an oven also of 
novel constructiou, in which it was baked in a 
superior manner. It will be seen that his inven- 
tions were met for awhile by the most vehement 
opposition on the part of the trade ; but, to judge 
by a long list of places where they have been 
adopted, and of persons who have given the 
highest testimonials in their favour after having 
practically tested their efficiency, their real utility 
is now appreciated. 

A Monsieur Lesobre, to whose intelligent 
agency and indefatigable exertions the AppareiU 
Rolland owes much of its success, addressed him- 
self thus, upon the subject of it, to the Scientific 
Congress of France, at its meeting of March Ist, 
1856 :— 
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" Gentiemen, — In the list of questions which 
are to be discussed by the Congress in the present 
year, there is one which is especially opportune, 
and which deserves its most serious consideration. 
It is proposed in these terms : ^ What measures 
ought to be taken for the introduction of mechanical 
power into the bakinff-trade, that its processes may 
be simplified, and bread obtained at a moderate 
price; and which is the best system of bread- 
making ? ' 

" It is because these questions have occupied my 
attention for many years past, that I beg to have 
the honour of addressing a few words to the 
meeting. 

'^You all know, gentlemen, what, even five 
years since, was the state of the bread-trade in 
France as elsewhere. The kneading of the dough 
was effected by the anns ; and in countries where 
it was customary to make it very firm it was pre- 
pared by stamping it unth the feet ! This practice 
has been continued from the most remote and 
barbarous ages, up to our own times. 

^^ Nevertheless, within the last century number- 
less attempts have been made to improve the 
fabrication of bread ; and the annals of The Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades^ will show that 
more than a hundred inventions have been pro- 

* Le Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 

D 3 
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duced during that period for its mecliaiiical 
preparation, and for a more economieal and 
cleaner mode of baking it. 

" Still the trade has remained obstinately un- 
advanced ; rejecting with dogged and aknost savage 
resolution every proposed improvement. 

"Are we then to conclude that amongst so 
many new inventions there have been none which 
could have been generally adopted with advan- 
tage ? Assuredly not ! There have been several 
of which the general application would have been 
a great step gained ; but which, having been tested 
only in individual cases, were vrrecked in the storm 
of opposition which they encowntered. 

" The aid of machinery in bread-making is op- 
posed equally by the journeyman-bakers and their 
masters ; by the men, because they fear that it 
should throw them out of work; and by the 
masters, because they are not in general very 
enlightened, and for that reason adhere the more 
tenaciously to their old customs ; and also because 
the purchase of the machinery would be expensive 
to them. 

"This, gentlemen, explains the slight success 
which has attended the inventions designed for 
the improvement of the bread trade. 

" But in 1851 a new state of things commenced. 
At that period the paste-kneader of a distinguished 
inventor, M. Boland^ was in operation in several 
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establishmeiits^ and produced very good results ; 
but it required a propelling power which precluded 
its adoption in small bakeries. 

" Another invention, applicable alike to the pre- 
paration and to the baHng of bread, appeared at 
this epoch. M, Rolland, the originator of it, thus 
presented to the world a new and complete system 
of panification. His kneading apparatus and 
oven, both of remarkably simple construction, 
have been described iq two favourable reports ; in 
one to the Acadimie des Sciences, by M. Pay en; 
and in another to the Society d'Enctmragement, 
by M, Gaultier de Claubry. These two reports 
mark the commencement of a real revolution in 
the baking trade. 

" Certainly it would ill become me, of aU people, 
to present myself here, after such distinguished 
and learned men, to pronounce an eulogium on 
this or that apparatus. I desire simply to state 
certain facts, and to leave them to the just dis- 
crimination of the Congress. 

" I have earnestly examined and entered deeply 
into the subject, and it has assumed an aspect of 
far higher importance than it originally bore. 
It is no longer a mere question of converting 
the small bakeries, conducted on the old system, 
into mechanical bakeries; we seek to ascertain 
what results can be obtained by employing the 

D 4 
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perfected apparatus in large poblic hread-makrug 
establishments. 

***** 

'^Convinced that the problem of obtaining 
bread, at the cheapest rate, was to be solved hv 
the creation of lai^ establishments, in which all 
the labour of oonTcrting wheat into bread wonld be 
concentrated, and entirely effected by mechanical 
means, I have endeavoured very enei^etically to 
disseminate this idea; and have aided in the 
organisation of two hundred establishments for 
mechanical bread-making. I myself founded one 
at Fontainebleau; and afterwards, in conjunction 
with a very active and intelligent man. Monsieur 
Delort, created a second at Lyons. I will not 
speak further of that at Fontainebleau, which still 
requires the addition of a mill to render it com- 
plete ; but I could wish, gentlemen, particularly 
to draw your thoughts to the Manutention Civile of 
Lyons, which is really worthy to fix your attention, 
from its interesting economical results. 

"There, on a wide space of ground which 
twelve months since was entirely waste, a mag- 
nificent building has been constructed. Two 
powerful steam- ngines set in motion twelve 
pairs of millstones, and four kneading-machines, 
of sufficient size to prepare the dough for eight 
of M. RoUand^s ovens, erected in a line in an 
imrneiiHC bake-office. 
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" The work is continuous ; there is no cessation 
in it by night or by day. 

"The mills prepare 150 quintals of flour daily, 
which supplies in bread from 18,000 to 20,000 
kilogrammes, enough for the consumption of 
80,000 persons. 

" Thus all intermediate agencies are suppressed, 
and the processes of grinding and bread-making 
are completely concentrated : the wheat enters by 
one door of the establishment^ and leaves it by 
another in the form of bread. 

" The results obtained by this organisation are as 
follows : — 

"The finest quality of bread is sold at two 
centimes ; the household bread at four centimes ; 
and brown bread at six centimes the kilogramme 
under the current price ; at a cost, in fact, scarcely 
exceeding that of good average harvest years ; and 
this by means only of the concentration of labour; 
the employment of highly efficient machinery ; and 
without any sacrifice from any body. 

" These three kinds of bread are of a quality, 
cleanliness, and an appearance truly remarkable. 

" The arrangements of the Manutention Civile 
de Lyons reflect the greatest credit on the director, 
M. Delort. It is the finest and most complete 
which exists in the world. 

" Furthermore, if the bread be reduced in price 
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to the profit of the consumer, the capital engaged 
in the enterprise brings also lai^ returns. Indeed, 
from the 1st December (1855), when the establish- 
ment was first in fall operation, to the 31st of the 
same month, the clear profits after deducting all 
expenses, and even the interest of the capital 
itself, were eleven thotisand francSy a sum which 
would appear alt(^ether incredible, if the immense 
quantity of bread fabricated in it were not taken 
into consideration. 

^^ It appears to me that these facts answer the 
double question proposed to the Ck)ngress, and 
solve it most completely ; and, therefore, I have 
taken the respectM Uberty of laying them be- 
fore it. 

" Lesobre.^' 

I have no further knowledge of the inventions 
and establishments spoken of by Monsieur Lesobre, 
than that which I owe to his having courteously 
supplied me, through a friend now residing in 
Paris, with the information of which I have made 
use here; and the favourable reply which I re- 
ceived in answer to my inquiry of the only English 
baker* who has given a trial to the BoUand 



* Mr. Deacon, 10. Chester Street, Kenningion Lane. Mr. 
Deacon informs me, in the note which he returned to mine, 
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kneader and oven, as to whether they really an- 
swered their purpose well or not; but should the 
reader desire such full and satisfactory evidence of 
their merits or demerits, as only a personal m* 
spection of them can ensure, a direct application 
to Monsieur Lesobre himself (17, Rue UEstra* 
pads, Paris) would be met, I am persuaded, by 
the most urbane attention, and every facility 
afforded by him for seeing the effect of the ma- 
chinery, a^ weU aa for ascertaining aU particulars 
of the large bread-factories, in the organisation 
and direction of which he has taken so prominent 
a part. I am informed that he has entire con- 
fidence in the speedy adoption of the AppareiU 
Rolland in this coimtry, if it could once be fairly 
known and tested. Many of the French bakers, 
both in Paris and in the provinces, have ceased to 
oppose its introduction amongst them, and appear 
to consider it a most advantageous innovation on 
their old system of labour. Some of them are 
quite enthusiastic in their expressions of approval, 
and give animated accounts of the striking success 
which has attended their experimental trials of it. 
Others have withheld their testimony until they had 
tested it thoroughly by months of iminterrupted 

that he is quite satisfied with his kneader and oven, and finds 
them answer much better than the common English one. 
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operation^ and then added their tribute in confirma- 
tion of its practical value. As their names and 
places of abode will be found in a work by Monsieur 
Lesobre, entitled, ^^ Notice sur lesAppareils dePani- 
fication Rolland/' Thilloy, 17, Rue de UEstrapade, 
a Paris, any of them can be referred to at pleasure. 
I insert a few of them here, taken at hazard, be- 
cause, if it can be shown by a careful and unpre- 
judiced examination of facts, that genuine, well 
fabricated bread can be secured to our population 
at a cost below that at which it has hitherto been 
procured of far inferior quality, leaving increased 
profit to the makers as well, a highly important 
object will be attained ; and it appears desirable 
to open at once such channels of communication 
as may facilitate it. M. Rolland^s inventions (or 
any others), which would eflfectually aid in its 
fulfilment, could scarcely fail to find immediate 
favour here, where the need of better and cheaper 
bread is beginning to be sensibly felt ; though great 
innovations, however beneficial their tendency, 
are almost invariably met at first by a spirit of 
resistance, which defies all reasoning; for some 
individual interests generally suffer from their in- 
troduction; and there is often also, much mis- 
apprehension of their real nature and bearing, 
and an exaggerated idea of the injuries which will 
attend them. The English bakers may possibly 
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take alarm at the very mention of mechanical 
bread-makings and imagine that it will materially 
injm'e or destroy their trade ; but it appears^ on 
the contrary, to be attended with remarkable ad- 
vantages to those who have adopted it in their 
bakeries. 

The following document may serve to reassure 
persons who are apprehensive of any ill conse- 
quences from its introduction. 

" Paris, 25th November, 1852. 

"We, the undersigned bakers, having made 
use of Rolland^s kneader, declare as follows : — 

" The trade has hitherto stood opposed to me- 
chanical bread kneading; but more, it must be 
owned, from the faultiness of the machinery em- 
ployed, than from that of the system itself; for 
none of the machines invented hitherto have com- 
bined the qualities essential to successfrd kneading; 
moreover, these machines had, in a commercial 
point of view, drawbacks which prevented their 
general adoption. The mechanism was very com- 
plicated ; difScult to clean and keep in order, and 
requiring a high propelling power ; and the 
kneader was usually very expensive. For these 
reasons, but few of them have been brought into 
active, operation; and in most cases they have 
been abandoned after unsuccessful attempts to 
employ them. 
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''It will not be the same, we have reason to 
believe, with the kneader invented by onr confrere 
M. Rolland, who has perfectly solved the difficult 
question of effectoal bread-kneading; consequently, 
his kneader (peirin), though invented scarcely a 
year ago, is now being used in a large number of 
establishments, both in France and in foreign 
countries.* 

" The Rolland kneader {petrin RoUand)^ which 
is of remarkably simple construction, and of 
moderate price, requires scarcely the strength of 
a man to keep it in action; is of moderate di- 
mensions, and easily cleaned ; and the amalgama- 
tion of the flour and water is effected by it 
more perfectly and uniformly than by the human 
hand. 

'' In a word, the work of the Rolland kneader 
is clean, wholesome, and rapid; always regular 
and noiseless; and, moreover, it considerably 
alleviates the painful toil of the journeyman. 
Every day affords us confirmed proof of these 
advantages in our establishments; and we give 

* " H ne doit pas etre ainsi, nous le croyons, avec ie petrin 
de notre confrere M. Bolland, qui a donn^, an difficile ques- 
tion d'un bon petrissage, la plus parfaite solution. Ainsi, 
son petrin invents depuis une ann^e a peine, fonctionne-t-il 
d^jk dans un grand nombre, d'6tablissemens en Erance, et a 
TEtranger." 
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here with pleasure the most favourable and com- 
plete testimony to them. 

(Signed) 

" M. M. Kauppman, 77, Rue de Sevres, Paris. 

Fontaine, 39, Rue Aumaire, Paris. 

AuBouRG, 77 y Rue St. Honore, Paris. 

Joubert, Rue Grenelle, St. Honore, 
Paris. 

Pelletier, Rue du Petit Lion, Saiat 
Sauveur, Paris. 

Mainguet, 96, Rue du Temple, Paris. 

GoNNET, 92, Rue Beaubourg, Paris. 

Lesur, 319, Rue St. Martin, Paris. 

Thilloy, 40, Rue Grenelle, St. Ho- 
nore. 

J. LELiivRE, 94, Rue de PEcole de 
Medecine, Paris. 

Cernay, Barri^re Fontainebleau 
(Seine). 

Baudon, Rue Picard, Gare d^Ivry 
(Seice). 

RiNGENBACH, k Bar le Due (Meuse). 

Matifas-Debray, k Amiens (Somme). 

Fauconnier, k Paris, Rue de Douai, 1. 

Humbert, k Paris, Rue de Clichy, 67. 

Bayle, k Senlis (Oise).^^ 

From the accounts given by the various writers 
who have inspected it, and which are cited by 
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Monsieur Lesobre in the work already mentioned, 
M. Bolland^s oven appears to be of a truly novel 
and ingenious description. It is heated exter- 
nally by means of hot air conveyed from a distant 
fire ; the admission of smoke or other impurities 
into the interior being thus prevented. The floor 
is a moveable platform, which can be raised or 
lowered at pleasure, and which turns on a pivot, 
put in motion by a winch, so that every part of it 
can be brought round in succession to the opening, 
and filled with bread, without recourse being had 
to the awkward, long handled peel, which is of 
necessity used for ovens of common construction. 
The roof is not vaulted, therefore the loaves re- 
ceive a more equal degree of baking than they do 
under the old system ; and they can be watched 
through a pane of glass fixed in the door of the 
oven, the light from a strongly reflected flame of 
gas being thrown upon them. 

There are many other particulars of interest 
connected with this invention, of which the prin- 
ciple appears admirable, so far as an idea of it 
can be formed from words, by persons not pos- 
sessing sufficient scientific, mechanical, or practical 
knowledge of the subject to enable them to form 
any correct opinion on it ; but able judges may 
perhaps be led eventually to bestow some attention 
on it, and to perfect it, should it be found to need 
improvement. 



i 
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* A French gentleman^ of very superior powers 
of mind^ accustomed to enter deeply into^ and to 
examine in its most minute details^ every question 
of importance presented to him^ and who is a real 
connoisseur in bread, tells mc, that for more than 
twelve months past he has been supplied exclu- 
sively with that fabricated by M. Bolland^s appa- 
reily and finds it so superior for its cleanliness, 
flavour, and general excellence, that he cannot 
reconcile himself to any other. As he has resided 
in England, and in various parts of the continent, 
he has had good opportunity of comparing that of 
different localities; and his testimony may be 
entirely relied on.* 

In conclusion: M. BoUand has furnished all 
the bread supplied to the Ecole Polytechnique for 
more than a year, to the entire satisfaction of the 
establishment. 

Amongst the bakers who have written to certify 
the success which has attended their trial of the 
Holland oven and kneader, and to express their 
obligation to the originator, are a MonAewr Con- 

* " Que voire pain est mauvais/'* was his frequent excla- 
matiou when speaking 0/ the bread of our shops ; but when 
asked to taste and give his opinion of some good home-made 
bread, " Ah ! that is excellent ! it is like cake/" he said ; jet 
it was merely what was always made in the most simple man- 
ner for common daily consumption, and not enriched in any 
way, nor prepared for the occasion. 

£ 
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ttamet (ami), 4. Bme de la Mmmme, tHfam^ ir£o 
delajed his testimony for fire nMmths, widung, he 
cars, to make quite sore cf the dwrabilUy, as well 
as of the effective workiiig ct the machinerr, and 
also to ascertain the real extent to which both 
labour and fiiel were economised by the inven- 
tions. 

From Be8an9on, Rne des Granges 37^ on the 
17th January, 1854, Monsieor Mosd, also a baker, 
writes thus : — ^^\ have had a baking establishment 
on your system of panification open firom the 11th 
of April, 1833. To tell you all the approbation 
and all the encouragement which it has met with, 
and all the satisfaction which I experience at 
hairing introduced your oven and kneader at 
Besan9on, is beyond my power. The quality, 
cleanliness, and beauty of their products have 
. brought me so many customers of all classes, that 
I cannot. Our work is continued by night and 
day. You will soon receive orders for more of 
your ovens and kneaders &om Besan9on ; for the 
advantages of your system over the old one are so 
certain and so decided, that no hesitation can exist 
as to which should be preferred.^^ 

To close the list of the provincial bakers, whose 
names and addresses I have selected to afford the 
reader who may desire it every fiicility of reference 
to individuals whose own experience enables them 
to form an accurate opinion, and to impart precise 
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particulars of the result which these inyentions 
give, I append the two which follow ; — 

^^ Your BoUand kneading machine has come to 
hand very seasonably; for there is much to do 
in these parts just now, and good workmen are 
scarce ; but that does not put me out at present ; 
for with my two boys — one fifteen, and the other 
sixteen years old — and the new kneader (pStrin), 
we get through our work better than with the best 
journeyman. I, who was for eighteen years a 
baker^s journeyman, and passed ten of them in 
Paris— where I was foreman in various shops- 
have never seen our work so weU done as I find it 
done now with Bolland^s machine. 

'^Bezault, 
"Boulanger, a Dronet, Loir-et-Cher." 

" I must assert it, because it is my conviction, 
founded on a thorough knowledge of the baking 
trade (toulangeriej, the BoUand apparatus will 
cause a complete revolution (in baking), and ought 
to bring to intelligent bakers a better class of 
customers, and a much increased amount of work. 

(Signed) '^Duzan, 

" Ancien President du Conseil G^n^ral 
des Syndics de la Boulangerie de 
Prance. 



Rue des Piliers da Tutelle a Bordeaux, 
October 4th, 1853." 

s 2 
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The baker of the H6pUal Saimi^eam^ a TVtm, 
named Rt^metti, says, ''The adrantaiges of the 
new oren are Terr nnmeioos and consideiabley'' 
and that his warianen appreciate and irish to see 
it generally adapted in their country. 

A Monnewr Delmehae, cf Rio Jameiro^ whose 
oren was constrocted firom phms, directions^ and 
models, sent from France, speaks of its snooess in 
the hig^iest terms. 

In y enioe, Vienna fa la Mamutention des Vwres 
de PArmee), and in a long array of other foreign 
cities, it is also at work : bat I am nnable to devote 
farther space to it ; nor is it necessary to do so for 
the simple parpose of directing attention to it in 
England. 

Note. — ^In the slight description of M. Holland's 
oven, which I have attempted to give at page 48, 1 
find that I have made a mistake in saying that it 
was heated by means of hot air ^^ conveyed from a 
distant fireJ* The door of the fnmace is placed 
quite away from that of the oven, but the fire is 
.under it; and the hot air is made to circulate over 
and round it, by means of flues, which branch off 
from the main conductor in different directions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GLTJTEN. 

The Super-excellence of Wheat as Bread-Corn, derived from 
the nature of the Gluten it contains — Curious Particulars 
of Algerian Wheat entirely devoid of this Principle — Supe- 
riority of the hard-grained Wheats to the soft — ^Agriculture 
in Prance and in England — Our more abundant Crops, from 
our higher Cultivation — Difficulties of French Agricul- 
turists — Method of separating the Gluten from the Parina 
or Starch of Wheaten Plour, by Professor Johnston and 
Professor Donovan. 

It is tlie substance called gluten, of whicli it is in 
part composed^ that gives to wheat its ■ superior 
value to every other kind of grain as bread-corn, 
and jrenders the flour derived from it easily con- 
vertible into light, elastic dough. It does not 
contain a large proportion of this element — not 
more^ on an average, than ten parts in a hundred, 
but this is in the highest degree nutritious ; aiid 
its nature is such, that bread cannot readily be 
made from com in which it is wanting. A singular 
proof of this fact was shown in France some four 
or five years since, and reported to the AcadSmie 

des Sciences, 
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A Monsieur Millon was deputed to examine 
some samples of wheat — specimens of the prin- 
cipal varieties cultivated in the environs of Algiers. 
Amongst them was one remarkable for the size of 
the grain. It was a soft, white wheat, of the most 
beautiful appearance, which was found, neverthe- 
less, to be entirely devoid of gluten. Repeated 
experiments with it, conducted with the utmost 
care, led always to the same result. The paste 
made with it broke and crumbled (so that it could 
by no means be converted into bread) ; and when 
it was placed on a sieve, and subjected to the action 
of water poured on it in a small stream, instead of 
gluten, it left only a dry, brittle substance, in the 
proportion of two or three per cent. 

Led by this circumstance to inspect the wheat 
with renewed and close attention. Monsieur Millon 
discovered that the sample consisted of two distinct 
forms of grain, a small number of which were 
transparent on the surface, and proved half hard 
when broken; from these gluten, to the amount 
of from ten to twelve per cent, was easily obtained ; 
but, on the contrary, the whitest and most feculent 
of the grains, which constituted the main part of 
the sample, were proved to contain not the slightest 
trace of gluten. 

During two years in succession, the wheat of 
GuyotviUe presented the same pecuUarity, proving 
that flour of the best appearance, and free from 
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adulteration, may be defident in the proportion of 
gluten wliich is generally supposed to exist in all 
wheaten flour in its natural state. 

The above-mentioned particulars were communi- 
cated by Monsieur Millon to the public in 1852; 
and in the notice of a pamphlet published by him 
in 1856 [Journal des DSbats, July 30th), he is 
cited as strongly recommending the more general 
consumption of hard wheat, which contains a &r 
larger amount of gluten, and is therefore more 
nutritious than the white ; though the bread made 
from it is somewhat inferior in appearance. At 
the present moment, when much anxiety on the 
subject of food naturally exists in France, all pre- 
judices or abuses which tend to maintain its 
oppressive price deserve serious consideration; 
and as some of them are common with us, it may 
not be out of place to give them a few words of 
notice here. "If we overcome a senseless pre- 
judice, and adopt for consumption the hard-grained 
wheats, let us go a step further, and renounce the 
deplorable and ruinous custom of having thirty- 
five per cent, deducted by bolting* from the flour 
destined to the population of Paris, instead of con- 
fining it to twenty-five per cent., which would 



* " Je venx parler de I'usage en vertu daquel jusqu'ici on a 
bluteh 35 ponr 100 la farine destin^e a la population Farisienne 
au lieu d'aorSter le blutage ^ 25 poor 100." 
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render the bread made with it less iddte, but of 
better flayonr^ and more nonrishing: we dionld 
thus preserve ten additional pounds of wholesome 
food in every hmidred/' The more general use of 
rice^ and maize is also strongly recommended. 
The latter is both cnltiyated and much eaten in 
the South of France^ but is almost unknown in 
the North. One other passage firom the article 
already quoted deserves attention; for though not 
strictly appertaining to the subject of "ghUen,^^ it 
bears indirectly on that of bread. ^' Most impor- 
tant results may be antidpated firom the improve- 
ment of our agriculture; for the soil of France is 
far firom yielding all that it might be made to 
produce of the cereal grains; and without aUotting 
to their cultivation a krger area than they have 
hitherto occupied^ with the aid of time — which is 
indispensable to all progress in this world — we 
may obtain an increase of perhaps one-half more 
of com of every kind^ and especially of wheat. 
The average produce of a hundred acres of land is 
in England the double of what it is in France ; 

* *'Pourqaoi les populations Fran^aises mangent-elles en si 
faible quantity le riz P C'est pourtant un excellent aliment 

que le riche se plait a avoir sur sa table II offre ni^ 

ressource pr^cieuse qu'on pourrait utiliser de bien des fa9ons. 
II terait possible mSme de la mSlanger aupain; avec la sur- 
veillance de Tautorit^ oe melange n'offrerait aucun incon- 
venient." 



I 
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yet, in natural fertility, the soil of the British 
Islands is not half equal to our own; and the 
climate of England is far less favourable than ours. 
The difference arises solely ^o«» the English being 
better cultivators than we arei 

" Our agriculture, and consequently our cereal 
products, would derive infinite advantage from the 
free admission into the French territory of all the 
improved implements and machines with which 
foreigners could supply us. . . . Much has been 
gained, it is true, by a reduction of the duty upon 
them to fifteen per cent.; but even with this 
reduction, the forms which have still to be observed 
render the existing difficulties in the way of the 
cultivators so excessive, that they shrink from 
encountering them. What they require is, to 
have, in lieu of all the elaborate formalities, which 
now consume so much precious time as to drive 
them to despair, simply and purely a fixed duty, 
regulated by the weight of the object on which it 
is levied, and which could be settled in an instant, 
until the time shall arrive (which cannot come too 
quickly) when all agricultural implements, with 
other instruments of industry, shall be altogether 
exempt from duty.^' * 






* I give rather the strict sense and spirit than a literal 
verbal translation of parts of this article, which is somewhat 
diffuse. In addition to all aids to agriculture, the free admis- 
sion of fodder, or food for fattening stock (Us engrais), is 
recommended. 



« 
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It is not gkUen odIt irhich constitates the notri- 
tkms properties of irbeat, bat the &iiiia or starch 
also, which enters mndi more hugely into its oom- 
position« A hundred poonds of the flonr of good 
soond wheat contain from ten to twelve parts of 
gfaiten, and seventy of starch; and though the 
starch affords less nourishment than the gluten, it 
yields a yery yaluable amount of it. 

By the following simple process, the two may 
be separated, and the precise nature of each may 
be ascertained, by persons who have no knowledge 
of chemistry : — '^ Let a little good wheat flour be 
made into a paste with a little water; let the paste 
be worked up in one's closed hand under water, 
and let the water be frequently changed so long 
as it continues to be whitened by the flour. The 
portion which remains in the hand will now be 
found very different from the original flour. It 
will be a tasteless, fibrous, tenacious, tough, elastic, 
gray mass, stretching, when drawn out, to a great 
extent, and collapsing again like India rubber. 
It dries into a brown, hard, semi-transparent mass, 
which is brittle, and breaks with a glassy fracture. 
This is the gluten, which derives its name from its 
glutinous quality ; and this it possesses to such an 
extent, that it acts as a cement for broken gliii 
and porcelain. It is scarcely, if at aU, soluble in 
water; but it dissolves readily in acids. It is 
asserted by Taddei that gluten — and flour as con- 
taining it — possesses the important property of 
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acting as an antidote to corrosive subliinate." — 
Professor Domyvavls '^Domestic Economy.'^ 

The water which has been whitened in washing 
the flour^ contains the starch or farina^ which^ if 
allowed to stand for some time^ will subside^ when 
the water may be poured from it, and the starch 
may be collected on a filter and dried. 

Professor Johnston's more recent and highly 
interesting work, entitled, "7%e Chemistry of 
Common Life/^ directs the gluten to be obtained 
in an ahnost simUar manner. He says—" If flour 
be mixed with sufficient water to moisten it tho- 
roughly, the particles cohere and form a smooth, 
elastic, and tenacious dough, which admits of being 
drawn out to some extent, and of being moulded 
into a variety of forms. If this dough be placed 
upon a sieve, or on a piece of muslin, and worked 
with the hand under a stream of water as long as 
the water passes through milky, there will remain 
at last upon the sieve a white, sticky substance, 
very much resembling bird-lime. This is the 
substance which gives its tenacity to the dough. 
From its glutinous nature, it has obtained amongst 
chemists the name of gluten. When the milky 
water has become clear by standing, a white powder 
will be at the bottom of the vessel, which is com- 
mon wheaten starch.^' 

The proportion of gluten contained in wheat 
varies with the quality of the grain. As much as 
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twenty-five per cent, of it liaye been obtained firom 
some yaiieties; and, firom what has been stated^ 
the reader will perceiye that the richer the com is 
in this sabstance^ the greater mnst be its yalue; 
That grown in warm dimates abounds in it m<»re 
than any which is produced in England; and the 
hard-grainedy as already shown, more than the 
soft-kemelled white wheat. It enters into the 
composition of rye and other of the cereal grains, 
but is not precisely of the same nature ; therefore, 
none of them are so perfectly adapted for bread. 
The gluten of rye — which stands next to wheat 
as a bread-corn — is described as ^^ moist gluten/' 
and it appears to be deficient in some quality 
inherent in that of the wheat, as the same process 
of fabrication does not answer equally for both 
species of grain. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TO REMOTE THE TAINT OF MUST FROM WHEAT. 

To remove the Taint of Must from Wheat — Best Method of 
treating Com harvested in wet Weather, or damaged by 
it — Manner in which Bread made from Germinated Grain 
should be managed; extracted from Professor Donoyan's 
" Domestic Economtfy 

''The wheat must be put into any convenient 
vessel capable of containing at least three times the 
quantity, and the vessel must subsequently be filled 
with boiling water. The grain must then be occa- 
sionally stirred, and the hoUow or decayed grain, 
which will float, may be removed. When the 
water has become cold, or, in general, when about 
half an hour has elapsed, it is to be drawn off. It 
will be proper then to rinse the com with cold 
water, in order to remove any portion of the water 
which may have taken up the must; after which 
the com, being completely drained, is, without 
loss of time, to be thinly spread on the floor of a 
kiln, and thoroughly dried, care being taken to 
stir and turn it frequently during this part of the 
process. 

^^This is all that is required; and I have con- 
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stantly found that the most mustjr com^ on which 
ordinary kUn-drying had been tried without effect^ 
thus became completely purified^ while the dimi- 
nution of weight caused by the solution of the 
tainted part was very inconsiderable/^ 

THE BEST MAKNEB OF TBEATING COBN HABYESTED Hf 
WET WEATHEB, OB WHICH HAS BEEN DAMAGED BY IT ; 
AKD THE MANNEB OF MANAGING THE BBEAD MADB 
FBOM GEBMINATED GBAIN. 

" Crops which have been for a long time more 
or less exposed to an abundant humidity^ expe- 
rience different sorts and degrees of alteration. In 
each of these different states they present different 
results — to the cultivator in regard to his seed; 
to the miller in grinding; and to the baker in 
bread-making. 

'^ fVet grainy when heaped up in granaries or in 
stacks vnthout currents of air being preserved 
through the interior, goes speedily to ruin. The 
humidity does not ascend to the top^ so as to 
evaporate; it concentrates in the interior, and 
hastens the germination which may have begun^ 
or excites a fermentation, which heats and dis- 
colours the grain. At times the com even becomes 
mouldy. 

" When the grain of such com is sent without 
preparation to the mill, it clogs the mill-stones, 
and is difficult to work. If the germination is 
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only just commenced^ the process is soon com- 
pleted in the sacks^ and the flonr begins in a few 
days to collect into pieces of such consistency, that 
it is necessary to pound it with mallets in order 
to render it workable. Flour of this description 
is difficult to work, even when very speedily used ; 
and as it gets old, it is impossible to make bread 
of it without mixing it with some of a better 
sort. 

" The drying of wet grain is the only means of 
arresting the progress of its destruction. — The most 
simple plan for this purpose, and the one which 
can generally be the most easily adopted, is to dry 
the grain in a baking-oven, which is to be met 
with in most places. It may be put into the oven 
immediately after the bread has been withdrawn : 
the temperature is then such that a person may 
introduce his naked arm without being much in- 
conmioded by the heat. After the grain has been 
thrown into the oven, it should be spread into a 
layer of from three to four inches in thickness, and 
turned frequently, in order to facilitate the disen- 
gagement of the vapour. At the end of ten or 
fifteen minutes, according to the state of humidity 
in which the grain is, it may be withdrawn from 
the oven, as it will then be sufficiently dried ; and 
when exposed to the air until perfectly cooled, it 
will have acquired all the qualities necessary to 
render it fit for the miller and the baker. 
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* * * * 

" The baking of flour whicli has been made firom 
germinated grain ought to be proceeded in with 
much greater rapidity than that of flour firom 
uninjured grain ; because, the gluten of such flour 
having been more or less destroyed, the process of 
its fermentation goes on much more quickly. The 
water employed ought to be cooler; the paste 
should be kneaded more firmly (made stiffer^ in 
fact), and divided into loaves of less thickness. 
The batch should be put into the oven a quarter 
of an hour sooner after it is completed. The oven 
should be hotter; the bread should be left in it 
forty-five minutes, instead of an hour, as in ordi- 
nary cases ; and it ought not to be given out for 
consumption until two or three days after it is 
baked. 

"By attending to these directions, bread will 
be obtained firom germinated com, which, without 
being as good as that made firom the best flour, 
will yet be sufGiciently salubrious, and of suffi- 
ciently good appearance. It is necessary to 
observe, however, that it is only firom the flour of 
such com as has been very slightly germinated, 
that bread of the above description can be obtained, 
unless the com has been dried before being ground. 
But when com, even greatly germinated, has 
imdergone such previous desiccation, it will yield 
a flour capable of making much better bread than 
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flour from com which, though less germinated, 
has not had the benefit of drying. 

" It deserves to be noticed, that it is vain to em- 
ploy a greater quantity of yeast, in the hope of 
improving the fabrication of the bread. The paste, 
deprived of gluten, is unable to retain the effects 
of the fermentation excited by the yeast. The 
bread has a good enough external appearance ; but, 
in proportion as there has been an excess in the 
quantity of yeast, its consistency is so much the 
less, and all the bad qualities of the flour, in 
respect of flavour and taste, are more fiilly de- 
veloped." 

Professor Donovan ftirther states, that it has 
been proved by a series of experiments that the 
addition of from twenty to forty grains of the car- 
bonate of magnesia of the shops {calcined magnesia 
has a quite diflerent eflect) to a pound of the flour 
of germinated wheat, " materially improves it for 
the purpose of making bread." The dough, he 
says, '^ rises well in the oven; and after being 
baked, the bread is light and spongy, has a good 
taste, and keeps well." It is commonly believed 
that bakers mingle often magnesia with inferior 
flour, to improve its appearance; and it perhaps 
maybe so; but — though equally a fraud — it is 
less objectionable than alum ; and in seasons when 
the entire corn-crops of a country have been 
seriously injured by an excess of humidity, any 

p 
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wholesome means cf oonTertmg the floor cf da- 
maged grain into eataUe bread beecMues of infinite 
Talne. It must, however^ always be remembered 
that it is only when the coam is dried before it is 
^^ garnered" that any good resnh will be obtained. 
Nothing will effectually remove the taste of mnst 
or mould finom flour; therefore every precaution 
should at once be taken to secure the grain itself 
from the destructiTe attack of either. A portion 
of sound flour^ mixed with that of sprouted or 
malted wheats will render it more easily oonyertible 
into bread of fair quality and nutritious character 
than magnesia or any thing else can do; for a 
certain amount of gluten will then be supplied to 
the doughy and will assist the fermentation, while 
it gives the bread increased value as food. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DrETBEBlSrT VARIETIES OP BREAD -CORN (KNOWN AS 
THE GEREALIA, OR CEREAL GRAINS). 

Wheat. — Rye. — Barley. — Oats. — Maize. — Rice. — Their 
relative Importance, and Adaptation to different Climates. 

Under the article " Gluten " some explanation 
has already been given of the reasons which 
render wheat of so much higher value to us than 
any other variety of com. It is so not only on 
account of the greater facility with which it may 
be made into breads but because it supplies us 
likewise with excellent and wholesome food in a 
multitude of other forms. One of the most delicate 
and most nutritious of these is the macaroni 
which is now largely imported here from Italy, 
and which is manufactured from the choicest part 
of large hard-grained wheat, called there grano 
duro. This macaroni is in a great measure a 
substitute for bread to the people of Naples and 
other parts of the Italian States ; and it is well 
suited to their climate, being extremely light and 
easy of digestion, yet containing so much nourish- 
inent of a very pure quality, as to constitute 

r 2 
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most valuable diet. Invalids who cannot digest 
bready can almost live on the macaroni, when 
most thtrroughly boiled, and it is for that reason 
it is mentioned here. 

Enough has been said already in the previous 
pages of the hard-grained wheats, to prove their 
nutritious value; and the comparative prices of 
those grown here, or imported from foreign coun- 
tries, will show the estimation in which all varieties 
brought into our great corn-marts are held. 
Most of our leading public journals furnish regular 
lists of these, which will afford the reader all 
needful information on the subject, as thus: — 
It will be seen that the supplies from Kent and 
Essex are reported always as bearing a superior 
price to all other English wheat; and those from 
Dantzic stand much higher than any other : 
which may be received as proof that they are 
the best. 

'' If we except the Russian, which is inferior,* 
the wheat of the Continent is in general superior 

* A new, and exceedingly fine variety of Russian wheat 
has recently been imported and sold in London at a very high 
price indeed ; and I have been informed by the manufacturer, 
that the excellent preparation called soujee is made from a 
peculiarly hard wheat grown in Russia : it would, therefore, 
appear that the climate of some parts of that country is not 
unfavourable to the production of a superior quality of the 
grain. 
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to English wheat by five per cent. : hence it is 
said that the London flour is inferior to that of 
most large towns on the Continent. 

'^ The best wheat is grown in Poland and Pome- 
rania, and is conveyed down by the rivers on 
large barges or rafts from the interior of the 
country. The grain is beautifully white, hard, 
and thin-skiiined ; and in consequence of its 
small quantity of bran, it yields a large proportion 
of excellent flour. French wheat is in general 
superior to that of England. The Italians have 
the superiority over the French in their wheat 
crops ; and perhaps the best wheat of all is raised 
in Barbary and Egypt. The Sicilian is the finest 
in Europe. It is of two kinds; one is a long 
grain, much larger than English, and is generally 
boiled whole as a substitute for barley or rice; 
the other is an oval soft wheat, yielding a flour 
that is remarkably white, and employed only in 
making the best sort of bread, biscuits, and 
pastry: but, from government restrictions, very 
little is imported.^^ 

sic He sic He 

'^ In every climate where wheat can be cultivated 
it is raised in preference to all other kinds of 
com. It contains the greatest quantity of ^arch, 
and likewise by far the most gluten ; from which 
it derives the quality that fits it for bread above 
every other grain. The expense of its cultivation 
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is indeed somewhat greater; but from its superi- 
ority as a bread-corn it is always chosen where 
the climate permits^ or the poverty of the country 
has not constrained the inhabitants to be content 
with cheaper food. 

" Wheaten bread is now almost universally used 
in England; and in Scotland it is becoming much 
more general ; but in the reign of Henry VIU. it 
was confined to the gentry^ and the poorer classes 
ate only rye, barley, or oaten bread. About the 
middle of the last century very little wheat was 
cultivated in the northern parts of England, and 
the crust of the Christmas goose-pies of Cumber- 
land was composed of barley-meal. 

'' Wheat grown in different countries varies con-^ 
siderably. The climate of the northern parts of 
Europe is not favourable to its production. It 
has, however, been slowly making its way in this 
part of the world; but in Sweden* to this day 
nothing is met with usually, except rye-cakes 
almost as hard as flint, as they bake only twice a 
year. Wheaten rolls may be seen occasionally in 
some of the towns, but never loaves. In 1812 a 
baker at Gottenburgh received an order from the 
captain of a vessel to bake wheaten bread to the 
value of one ]pound sterling ; but the baker, alarmed 

* This probably does not apply to Stockholm and other 
large towns or cities. 
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at the risk, required security for payment y since, 
had the bread been left upon his hands, he conld 
not have disposed of so large a quantity in that 
town, notwithstanding* it had a population of 
twenty 'three thousand inhabitants ! ^' 

Mr. Webster, from whom the preceding passages 
are quoted, informs us that " the soft wheats grow 
in the northern parts of Europe, as in Belgium, 
England, Denmark, and Sweden, and the hard in 
warmer climates. The grain of these last have,^^ 
he says, "a compact seed, nearly transparent, 
which, when beaten through, breaks short, and 
shows a very white flour within. The soft wheats 
have an opaque coat or skin, which, when first 
reaped, gives way readily to the pressure of the 
finger and thimib ; these require to be well dried 
and hardened before they can be ground into 
flour.'' 



BYE. 



Rye does not seem to be regarded with much 
favour in England, as little is grown here, and the 
imported supplies are very scanty, compared with 
those of all other grain; yet, from the positive 
amount of nutriment which it affords, it stands 
next in value to wheat, and makes excellent bread 
in combination with wheat-meal or flour. It fer- 
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ments easily ; is considered by many persons as of 
peculiarly agreeable flavour; (to others its sweet- 
ness is sometimes an objection;) keeps well; is 
wholesome, and economical also. The black bread 
oi Germany and other parts of Europe is com- 
posed of rye only, ground into coarse meal, and 
fermented often by means of leaven (or dough left 
from a previous baking, and become slightly sour), 
which is an unfavourable mode of fabricating it, 
because rye has a tendency to pass quickly into 
what is termed the acetous state of fermentation; 
and requires to be carefully watched and skilfully 
managed, to prevent the bread made of it from 
acquiring an acid taste. When ihe flour of rye is 
mixed with half or two-thirds as much of wheat 
flour, the dough may be prepared in the ordinary 
manner, rather less time in warm weather being 
allowed for its rising. One part in three of rye- 
flour may be used for paste also, which will answer 
excellently for plain puddings or common pies. 

BARLEY. 

Mr. Webster says of this grain, that " it is next 
in importance to wheat, and has one advantage 
over it ; it can be propagated through a greater 
range of climate, bearing heat, cold, and drought 
better, growing upon Ughter soU, and coming so 
quickly to maturity, that the short summers of 
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northern countries, which are not sufficient to 
ripen wheat, are yet long enough to bring barley 
to maturity. In Lapland it is sown and reaped 
within six weeks. In Spain they have two crops 
in one year. It was much in use amongst the 
Romans, and formerly, also, as a bread-corn in 
England, as it still is in Westmoreland, Cum- 
berland, Wales, and Scotland; but in the south of 
Britain it is now chiefly raised for malt/^ 

The bread made from barley-meal or flour is of 
a coarser quality than that of rye, though not of 
so dark a colour ; and, from containing much less 
gluten, this grain is not so easily converted into a 
light dough. The most valuable form in which 
it is now used amongst us as food is that of 
pearl barley , which is very delicate and easy of 
digestion. 

" Pot barley is barley of which the outer husk 
has been removed by mill-stones ; it is used for 
making broth. Pearl barley is the small round 
kernel which remains after the skin and a con- 
siderable portion of the barley have been ground 
ofi*. For this purpose spring-barley is chosen : it 
is steamed to soften the skin, dried, and passed 
between mill-stones of a peculiar kind to take off 
the husk, all except what lies in the deep furrow 
of the seed, and which is the cause of the short 
dark line to be seen on pearl-barley. The Scotch 
pearl-barley is quite round, and is made from the 
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sort called here, or bigg, A decoction of pearl- 
barley was the 'ptisan' of ancient medicine, now 
better known by the name of barley-water. Besides 
its use in broth, it is. sometimes boiled in water, 
and eaten as rice with milk. 

'^ In Holland, pot-barley boiled in butter-milk, 
and sweetened with treacle, is a common mess for 
children and servants. 

'' As pot and pearl-barley are extremely whole- 
some and nutritious, it is to be regretted that they 
are not more used as food by the labouring classes 
in England, as they are in Scotland, Germany, 
and Holland." 

One reason perhaps has not occurred to Mr. 
Webster of the comparatively small consumption 
of these excellent preparations of barley amongst 
our working people : they require long cooking y — 
two or three hours at least, — and fiiel is often so 
expensive here that this is a serious objection with 
the poor to many articles of food to which they 
might otherwise have recourse with exceeding 
advantage. For these, as for much else, the 
public ovens, so strongly recommended in this 
volume, would be infinitely helpful to them. 



OATS. 



This grain prefers a cold climate, and is one 
of the hardiest of the cereal plants. It cannot be 
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cultivated in the southern parts of Europe, and is 
scarcely seen south of Paris. Even in England 
its produce in the southern districts is inferior 
to that of the northern, and still more to that of 
Scotland. It has this advantage, that it will grow 
where neither wheat nor barley will flourish, and, 
indeed, on any land, from the stiflfest clay to crude 
mossy soils, if sufficiently dry : it is also the most 
easily cultivated. Indeed, if it can be ripened 
before the frost sets in, the meal is superior when 
the climate is rather bleak and the soil not very 
rich. 

^^It contains more gluten than barley, though 
less than wheat ; and experience shows that it is 
very nutritive, since the labouring classes in Scot- 
land, Lancashire, Derbyshire, and some other parts 
of England and Wales, subsist and keep up their 
strength perfectly upon bread and other prepara- 
tions of it. Many, indeed, who are used to oaten 
bread prefer it to every other kind. In the south 
of England oats are not employed for bread, but 
only for feeding horses, with whom they are sup- 
posed to agree better than any other species of 
grain. 

" Oatmeal is cooked for human food in several 
ways. In Scotland it forms the dish called poU 
tage, or porridgSy the universal breakfast in many 
parts of labouring people and children. Deprived 
of the husk, it constitutes grits, ox groats, much 
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ujsed for makiTig oatmeal-grael^ used both as food 
and medicinally. The advantage of grits over 
oatmeal is^ that the fecola or starchy of which the 
meal or farina of the oats chiefly consists^ is alone 
extracted by the boiling water^ and that thus none 
of the cuticle which covers it is mixed with the 
gruel ; but in the oatmeal this thin cutide^ which 
encloses it (not the hv^k of the oat)^ is ground up 
with the meal^ and gives to it a rough and harsh 
taste; for^ although the gruel made of oatmeal 
may be strained^ still a quantity of the minute 
fragments of the cuticle escape through the 
stramer ; whereas, in the case of grits, this cuticle 
is entirely kept back, which accounts for the 
smoothness of grit-gruel, as it is termed. Scotch 
oatmeal is superior to English, which is partly 
owing to the superiority of the grain, and partly 
to the climate ; but is, in part, owing to the greater 
care employed in its cultivation. In Scotland, 
also, the oats are dried in a kilii previous to grind- 
ing, which gives it an agreeable flavour.^^ 



MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN. 

Maize, which until recently was little known in 
England, and which requires a much warmer 
climate to mature it, is not weU adapted to panifi" 
cation ; as, from its want of gluten, probably, the 
flour is not sufficiently adhesive to form a compact 
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paste ; and it absorbs a large proportion of water, 
which creates a farther difficulty in baking it, the 
surface becoming dry and hard before the heat has 
penetrated the entire mass, the interior of which 
wiU often remain quite moist, however long it may 
be left in the oven. StiU, in America and other 
countries where it is largely cultivated and much 
eaten, bread is made, and well made too, it may be 
presumed, entirely of maize; but, though con- 
sidered very nutritious, and supporting weU, 
apparently, the strength of those who live on it, 
it can never be comparable to that which is made 
of wheat. Indian-corn seems altogether better 
adapted to such preparations as admit of its being 
combined with plenty of Hquid, and rendered 
digestible by long boiling, as it is in Italy and in 
the south of France. Small proportions of it 
mixed with the flour of wheat, produce extremely 
good bread, biscuits, and paste. Cakes, excellent 
puddings, and savoury dishes are also made of it 
without the addition of flour. 

Wholesome and profitable bread will be pro- 
duced by blending one third of maize-flour with 
two of wheaten-flour or meal. These proportions 
are easily converted into a light, pliable dough, in 
which the peculiar flavour of the maize will prevail 
after it is baked, only so far as to be pleasant. 

The ears of Indian-corn boiled whole, while the 
grain is still green and young, are exceedingly 
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good and delicate served as a vegetable. The com 
is scraped from the stems with a knife after it is 
cooked^ and in appearance and flavour somewhat 
resembles fresh peas. 

Hominy is a preparation of the whole ripe grain^ 
which^ after being very long stewed or baked^ and 
having absorbed a large quantity of liquid in the 
process^ is considered very nutritious food^ and it 
is also remarkably cheap ; the hominy being sold 
at a low price^ and one pound of it producing 
several when it is cooked. 

MtLsh is a sort of porridge of maize-meal^ made 
like the oatmeal-porridge of Scotland : it requires, 
however, to be much longer boiled. 

BICE. 

Eice, by itself, can scarcely be converted into 
bread; but it may be so when mixed with a 
tolerable proportion of wheat-flour or meal. It is 
the least nutritious of the cereal grains, containing 
little or no gluten ; yet it constitutes almost the 
entire food of whole races of people in the East, 
where it is abundantly grown. Those, however, 
who live on it to the entire exclusion of animal 
food, — as the Hindoos for example, — take with 
it so much of the stimulating condiments in which 
their climate abounds, as well as of fresh green 
vegetables, and liquefied butter called ghee, that 
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the properties in whieli it is deficient, and the want 
of which would render it inadequate to the support 
of human life, are supplied to the eaters by their 
means. When its preparation is thoroughly un- 
derstood, rice may be converted into a larger 
variety of excellent dishes than almost any other 
article of food that we possess ; and it has also the 
advantage of being comparatively cheap. The 
highest in price, andi;he best for general purposes, 
is that which we derive ifrom America, — the 
Carolina — which is large-grained and very white. 
The smaU-grained Indian variety, called Patna, is 
preferred to it for serving dry with curries, &c. 

There are inferior kinds, as weU as damaged and 
broken samples, which are sold at a low cost ; but 
they are not really economical. That which is 
merely crushed, if separated from the powder with 
which it is generally mingled, might answer for 
bread perhaps as weU or better than the entire 
grain, if first cleared by repeated and copious 
washings from the powder with which it is 
mingled. All rice before it is cooked should be 
washed until the water poured to it remains un- 
clouded. To convert this grain into quite solid 
food, without any mixture of flour, it is merely 
necessary to mix it well with three times its bulk of 
liquid "^ J which it will entirely absorb; to prevent 

• If this fact were generally known by cooks, the whole- 
some preparation of rice would be much facilitated. Erom a 
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the evaporation of any portion of tliis ; to subject 
it to a gentle, but well sustained degree of heat, 
for between two and three hours ; and to press it 
closely, while still warm, into any kind of mould. 
A well secured jar, placed in a slow oven, is best 
adapted to the success of this rice-bread, if it may 
be so called. In times of dearth it would be a 
valuable substitute for wheaten bread in part. 

Another variety of the corn-plants is millet, 
'^ the smallest-seeded of them all ; " which, how- 
ever, is little known in England, though it is 
cultivated in the East, in parts of Africa, and in 
some parts of Europe. 

Buckwheat also is used for bread on the Con- 
tinent -y but as it is not considered of value for 
that purpose here, and many other cheap ingre- 
dients which we can more readily command are 
better suited probably to the general taste, it 
does not appear needftd to give an extended notice 
of it. 

long series of experiments with different varieties of the 
grain, I have obtained always the same result. 
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PART II. 



HOME-MADE BREAD. 



The advantages to be derived from having bread 
for domestic consumption made in our own homes 
are great arid manifold^ provided it be well made^ 
not else; and in every household^ therefore, the 
true process of preparing it ought to be known, 
that it may be carried into practice when re- 
quired. 

In the first place, it is, in the best sense of the 
word, the most profitable mode of being supplied 
with this very precious portion of our daily food, 
though the saving in actual pence may not appear 
considerable. The real economy consists in having 
it secured from every species of adulteration and 
abuse, which would diminish its wholesomeness 
or value ; and in the positive amount of nourish- 
ment which it affords, in consequence, to the 
consumers. It is also in other respects, by far 
the most satisfactory ; as it affords also the best 
means of regulating its cost with strict frugality 
when circumstances demand it, by the substitution 
of such a portion of cheaper materials for wheat- 
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flour or meal, as will reduce its price without 
injury to its perfect wholesomeness. It must, how- 
ever, always be remembered, that these benefits 
can be obtained only when the art of bread-making 
is really understood, and attentively followed out; 
for failure and loss will almost invariably result 
from carelessness or negligence in any of the 
details; and it is the want of success which so 
frequently attends the operation that deters many 
housekeepers from giving it a trial, and many 
more from persevering in it when they have once 
done so. As I have already stated in a previous 
work, ^^ the heavy, or bitter, or ill-baked masses 
of dough, which appear at table under the name 
of household or home-made bread, are well calcu- 
lated to create the distaste which they often excite 
for everything which bears its name*,^^ and in- 

♦ " It is surely a singular fact, that the one article of our 
food on which health depends more than on any other, should 
be precisely that which is obtained in England with the 
greatest difficulty, — good^ light , and pure bread; yet nothing 
can be more simple and easy than the process of making it, 
either in large quantities or small. From constant failure it 
is nevertheless considered so difficult in many families, that 
recourse is had to the nearest baker in town or country, as a 
means of escape from the heavy, or bitter, or iU-baked masses 
of dough which appear at table under the name of household 
or home-mads bread, and which are well calculated to create 
tlio distaste which they often excite for every thing which 
bears its name When a miller 
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spire a prejudice against it which, in some in- 
stances, can never be surmounted. The bread of 
the better order of bakers has, at leasts the recom- 
mendation of being always light, and of soft and 
agreeable texture, while it is quite fresh; though 
it speedily becomes dry and uninviting ; and seldom 
or ever possesses the sweet, nutty flavour of good 
home-made bread; nor is it sufficiently substantial 
to satisfy easily the appetites of such of the 
labouring classes as, for the sake of convenience 
or from necessity, subsist principally upon it,* 
Men who follow any occupation, as a trade and 
source of livelihood, will naturally be more per- 
fectly skilled in all that relates to it than private 
individuals can hope to be; and neither clever 
housewives nor domestic servants can fairly be 
expected to rival experienced bakers in the general 
aspect or in the endless and attractive variety of 
forms which their bread displays, though they 

can be depended on to supply flour of good quality, and the 
other ingredients used in preparing it are also fresh and good, 
and mingled with it in due proportions, and the kneading, 
fermentation, and baking are conducted with care and in- 
telligence, the result will uniformly be excellent bread." — 
Acton's Modem Cookery, 

* The consumption of baker's bread in the families of 
many artisans, and other hard-working men is really enormous, 
and out of all proportion to what it need be, with better 
knowledge and more judicious management on the part of 
the women. 

6 2 
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may effect wliat is infinitely more important^ and 
satisfy at the same time all reasonable require- 
xaente as to the mere appearance of their prepara- 
tions. A higher object than fashioning loaves into 
certain pleasing shapes may possibly be achieved 
by a little well-directed^ sustained^ and earnest 
effort. The common, but most precious food of 
the people may be rendered cheaper and more 
abundant, by being systematically guarded from 
waste* of every kind ; and by replacing the igno- 
ranee from which much of it arises, and which is 
ever the worst enemy to the well-being of a popu- 
lation, with such plain practical knowledge as may 
enable those to help themselves who are now 

* The waste of bread in England impresses thoughtful 
observers, and foreigners especially, with the most painful 
astonishment. It is not solely the fragments of it swept 
daily from the tables of the wealthy, and thrown away by 
pampered or careless servants; or those which ill-trained 
children are allowed to leave at all their meals ; or the loss 
from want of skill in making it, which constitute this wastes 
It is said that in some of our large manufacturing towns, 
when work is plentiful and wages are high, some of the streets 
where the working men reside are literally strewed with its 
remains. I can but hope that this is an exaggerated state* 
ment, and that it will cease henceforth to be even partially 
true. If all classes of society would steadily and resolutely 
combine to suppress the waste of bread in any form, the 
number of "deaths" from absolute ''starvation" or the 
more lingering ones caused by insufficient daily food in this 
country, would soon be sensibly diminished ! 
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grievously helpless ; and such of tliein to protect 
their own interests as are at present powerless to 
do so. 

If the instructions which I have attempted to 
convey here should assist in promoting this de- 
sirable object, I shall rejoice sincerely; for it 
appears to me worthy of the deepest attention, 
and of the best exertions, which can be bestowed 
upon it. 

At the commencement of this work both the 
extent and the eflfects of the ^^ prevailing igno- 
rance^^ of bread-making amongst us are dwelt 
upon at some length ; and, to avoid the necessity 
of repeating here what has ah*eady been said about 
them, the reader is referred to the first ten or 
twelve pages of Part I. It must, however, be 
observed, that though far too general, particularly 
in our cities and large towns, this ignorance is 
not universal amongst us. Devonshire is cele- 
brated for the excellence of its household bread 
(that of the bakers there also is said to be very 
good); in Suffolk ahnost every cottager^s wife 
knows how to make it weU. This is the case also 
in some of our northern counties, and in those 
where large dairy-farms are numerous; but in 
Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Middlesex, and many other 
parts of the kingdom, not one woman in twenty, 
on the average, is capable of making a loaf! 
When the educated mistresses of families shall be 
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better able to direct them, the women-servants at 
least will cease to be as inefficient in this matter 
as they now are. 



THE COMPABATIVE WEIGHT OP PLOXJE AOT) BREAD. 

A pint of flour weighs fourteen ounces, or two 
ounces less than a pound. 

A quart (or half-quartern) weighs one pound 
and three-quarters, and will make a loaf of two 
pounds and three ounces* 

A quartern (or half -gallon) weighs three pounds 
and a half, and will make a loaf of four pounds 
and six ounces weight. 

A gallon (or half-stone) of flour contains seven 
pounds. This will produce eight pounds and three- 
quarters of bread. 

A stone (or peck) weighs fourteen pounds, and 
the product in bread will be seventeen pounds and 
a half. 

Two pecks (or half a bushel) will weigh twenty- 
eight pounds, and make thirty-five pounds of 
bread. 

A bushel {or four pecks) contains fifty-six pounds 
of flour, which ought to produce seventy pounds 
of bread. 

A sack {or five bushels) should weigh two hun- 
dred and eighty pounds, and the product in bread 
should be three hundred and fifty pounds. 
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DIPPEEENT INGEEDIENTS OP WHICH BBEAD MAT BE MADE, 
EITHER ENTIRELY OR IN PART. 

Wheat. Parsnips (boiled). 

Rye. Beet-root (boiled soft). 

Barley. Seed of French beans 

Oats. (boiled and skinned). 

Maize. Buckwheat. 

Rice (boiled soft). Millet. 

Potatoes (boiled). Sago (boiled). 



VARIOUS KINDS OP PLOUR, AND OTHER PREPARATIONS OP 

WHEAT. 

Whites. — This is the name by which flour of 
the finest quality — made ^^ from the very heart of 
the best wheat ^' — is known in the markets^ and 
which is sold at the highest price. 

Best H(mseholds. — Used generally for bread- 
making. This is^ or ought to be^ excellent flour^ 
and stands next in price to the " whites/' of which 
the use is confined principaUy to pastry, cakes, 
delicate home-made breakfast roUs^ and similar 
preparations. 

Seconds. — Perfectly good, but not very white 
bread is produced from this flour, which is that 
usually chosen by the economist. 

Wheat-meal, — Commonly, this is the entire 
grain of the wheat, rather coarsely ground, and 
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freed from the bran. It is sold usually at the 
same price as the household flour^ which appears 
altogether unreasonable^ as it must cost the miller 
who prepares it much less. Yet even at this price 
it is economical to the consumer, as it contains^ 
according to the statement of the best authorities^ 
far more nourishment than wheat-flour only. 

Whole-meal, — ^Whole-meal is the wheat ground 
into a proper state for bread-mating without any 
part of it being taken away. Neither the bran 
nor any other portion of it is withdrawn; and 
this is stated by Baron Liebig, and other ex- 
tremely clever men who thoroughly understand 
the subject^ to make the most wholesome and 
strengthening bread that can be compounded. 

Sharps, or Best Grip.— This comes next to that 
inner portion of the grain which contains the flour, 
and is good, cheap, nourishing, and excellently 
adapted to making bread, if mixed with flour 
for the purpose. It costs only from a shilling 
to eighteenpence the peck when flour is at its 
highest price. 

Pollard and Bran. — Until lately both of these, 
which are now known to contain a considerable 
amount of nutriment, were rejected in making 
bread, and given as food to the inferior animals. 
At present, as will be seen by the preparation 
called whole-meal, they are ground up with the 
finer parts of the com. When separated from 
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it they are sold extremely cheap ; pollard at from 
twopence to threepence the gallon, and the bran 
at a much less cost. 



PLOUB POE BB£AD-MAKING. 

Flour should be ground two or even three months 
before it is used for bread-making, as, when quite 
new, it produces dough which, in some measure, 
resembles that prepared from the flour of slightly 
sprouted wheat. It gathers into lumps, and is 
not easily rendered uniformly light and porous ; 
but, when very long kept, it becomes sometimes so 
hard that it has to be ground a second time and 
mixed with fresher flour before it can be used at 
all. The grain itself can be perfectly preserved 
much better; and, therefore, such a portion only 
should be ground at once •for family use as may 
be required for a few months^ consumption. 

Really good flour has no perceptible smell, or 
only a very slight and agreeable one ; and when 
grasped tightly in the hand will retain the marks 
of the fingers, and remain in a lump when they 
are loosened from it; and it mixes quite easily 
into a smooth batter or dough when used. Flour 
which will not do this is either too new or adul- 
terated, or made irom bad wheat. 

To keep fiour, — Hour should always be kept 
free from damp, or it will become musty, and no 
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process can then render it fit for bread ; for even 
a small portion of it, when so tainted, will always 
impart a most unpleasant flavour to everything 
with which it is mixed. To secure it firom this 
injury, flour should be stored in a large chest or 
bin, as it is sometimes termed, and stand on a 
dry floor. Of late, flour-chests have been made 
lined throughout with tin, an admirable improve- 
ment, because they protect it weU firom the air, 
and can be kept perfectly dean without the appli- 
cation of water, which the wood could not. They 
require simply to be entirely emptied fi'om time 
to time, and wiped out thoroughly with dry cloths. 
Few household stores can be preserved in good 
condition without care and nicety ; and none are 
more easily injured by neglect than those which 
are used for bread. Small quantities of flour are 
sometimes merely put into stout linen bags tied 
at the neck, and set on a dry pantry or larder 
shelf or dresser. These should be often washed, 
weU rinsed in plenty of firesh water, that they 
may retain no smell of soap or soda, and be dried 
quickly in the open air. When common wooden 
flour-chests of any size are used they should be 
occasionally emptied, scoured extremely clean 
with hot water, and be perfectly fi*ee fi*om the 
slightest degree of moisture before they are again 
filled with flour. Meal requires the same pre- 
cautions to preserve it sweet. If flour or bread 
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be left exposed, it will attract not only mice, but 
kitchen-beetles and otber insects which abound in 
the underground floors of many houses : it should 
always therefore be well protected in some way 
from their attacks. 



DIPFEBENT KINDS OF TEAST, AND OTHEB FEBMENTS, AND 
THE liODES OF USING THEM. 

Yeast is so important an auxiliary in making 
bread that its nature and quality demand especial 
attention ; for unless it be good of its kind, and in 
a fitting state to produce ready and proper fer- 
mentation, the best flour of which dough can be 
fabricated wiU fail to produce wholesome or even 
eatable bread. A knowledge of the proportion 
of it required is also indispensable. Too much is 
commonly used by unskilful bread-makers, and 
this both impairs its flavour and diminishes its 
nutritious properties, while an insufficient quan- 
tity will fail to render it light. By attention to the 
receipts which follow, the learner will be enabled 
to avoid both these extremes. The yeast of strong 
beer or ale will produce much more effect than 
that of milder kinds; and the fresher yeast is, 
the smaller wiU be the quantity of it needed to 
raise the dough. 

To purify yeast. — When yeast is either bitter 
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or dark-coloured, it can only be improyed by 
copious and r^eated washings. It should be 
well stirred into plenty of cold water and left for 
at least twelve hours nndisturbed, when it will 
have subsided into b, comparatiyely solid state, 
and the water may be gently poured away without 
disturbing it^ and more be poured to it when time 
will permit, or when it is found to be necessary. 
Should any hops or impurities of any kind appear 
in it, it should be strained through a hair-sieve 
kept for the purpose afi;er it is mixed with the 
water and before it is put aside to settle. 

It may be preserved many days by changing 
the water every twenty-four hours, but must never 
be left for any length of time exposed to the air 
without it after it has once been mingled with it. 
The white of an egg beaten up with the first 
water poured on will assist to remove the bitter 
flavour of yeast. 

To keep brewers' or home-made yeast. — If 
taken very new, and poured immediately into 
clean dry stone or glass bottles, and corked, but 
not very tightly, without delay, common yeast will 
remain perfectly good often for a fortnight at 
least. Should a little of the beer be mixed up 
with it, it will not matter : the bottles should be 
well shaken when the yeast is wanted for use, and 
it can still be watered for some hours to render it 
solid. With water only, if it be changed regu- 
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larly, it may be kept for many days, but it is aluvays 
best in its effects when new. 

To freshen or aid the fermentation of stale 
yeast. — Yeast may be made to ferment much 
more easily and quickly after it has become stale 
by mixing with it first a small quantity of sugar 
in powder, and then a few spoonfuls of warm 
water, and setting it in a warm place to rise. A 
teaspoonful of sugar will be sufficient for two 
tablespoonfuls of solid yeast : a little warm flour 
will further help the fermentation. The whole 
may be mixed into a thin batter. 

German yeast, — This preparation, of which the 
true nature will presently be explained, has now 
very much superseded the use of brewers^ yeast in 
such parts of this country as are conveniently 
situated for receiving quickly the supplies of it 
sent to us regularly fix)m abroad; and it answers 
exceedingly well when it can be obtained £resh 
and is properly managed, as it is never bitter, and 
ferments very easily. Some prejudice — which 
appears to have been quite without any reasonable 
foundation — existed against it for a time; but it 
has given way in a great measure to the results of 
experience, and to the clear explanations which 
have lately been made to the public of its real 
character, which show that there can be nothing 
injurious in it. In exceedingly sultry weather it 
becomes putrid almost before it can be conveyed 
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from the places where it is manTifactnred here; 
and it is then better avoided; but in all other 
seasons it will be found well adapted for making 
Tery light bread and cakes. It has been some- 
times objected to^ from its rendering bread too 
spongy and unsubstantial; but this has arisen, I 
am inclined to belieye, from double the quantity 
of it having been used which was really required. 
One ounce is quite sufficient to make a gallon of 
flour into bread. For many months this is the 
full proportion which I have habitaally had em- 
ploy^, with entire success. In London, where I 
first had it tested, nearly twice as much produced 
no better eflFect; but the yeast, after having been 
kept a day or two in the heavy atmosphere of that 
city, may perhaps ferment less freely.* Great 
care should be taken to dilute it very gradually 
before it is mixed with the flour in making dough ; 
for, unless this be done, the bread will be full of 
large hollow spaces after it is baked, which will 
never be seen in that which is properly made. 
When used in its dry state it should first be broken 
down in a large basin with the back of a strong 
spoon, and moistened with a few drops of liquid 

* It is a rather curions question, whether the difference I 
have named may really have had its origin in any atmospheric 
influence which was unfavourable to the fermentation, or 
whether it may have arisen solely from the freshness of the 
yeast being impaired by the surcharged air of the great city. 
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at a time^ lyitil not a single lump is to be seen in 
it. When it has been dropped into water and 
stirred up with it, it will have become smooth at 
once. The usual price at which it is retailed is 
one penny the ounce. For the same cost sufficient 
brewers* yeast may be obtained to make a bushel 
of bread: the German yeast, therefore, is con- 
siderably the dearest, but it is more uniform and 
certain in its effects. It is sold at the bakers' and 
cornchandlers', and sometimes by the general 
shopkeepers. 

To keep German yeast, — In the state in which 
it arrives here, it is very difficult to preserve this 
yeast fit for use for more than a day or two, unless 
the weather should be very cold. It keeps best in 
an uncovered jar or cup ; and should always be set 
into a cool and dry place. When procured quite 
fresh and sweet, if dropped into a jug of water* 
directly it is brought into the house, and well 
stirred up with it, it will remain good much longer 
and ferment very readily afterwards. The water 
may be changed^ once in twenty-four hours, and, if 
poured off carefully, will carry no portion of the 
yeast with it. A pint of water will be sufficient 
for an ounce of yeast. 

Method of making German yeast, — ''This yeast 

* This, in London and its neighbourhood, ought to be 
filtered for the purpose, and so ought all which is used in 
making bread. 
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in many distilleries forms an important by-product 
of the manufactory^ and is collected and sold 
under the name of dry yeast, for the use of the 
private brewer and baker. When this is done, 
the process adopted is nearly as follows : — Crushed 
rye is mashed with the proper quantity of barley- 
malt, and the wort, when made, cooled to the 
proper temperature. For every hundred pounds 
of the crushed grain there are now added half a 
pound of carbonate of soda, and six ounces of oil 
of vitriol (sulphuric acid) diluted with much water, 
and the wort is then brought into fermentation by 
the addition of yeast. From the strongly-ferment- 
ing liquid the yeast is skimmed off, and strained 
through a hair-sieve into cold water, through which 
it is allowed to settle. It is afterwards washed 
with one or two waters, and finally pressed in cloth 
bags till it has the consistence of dough. It has 
a pleasant fruity smell, and in a cool place may 
be kept for two or three weeks. It then passes 
into a putrefying decomposition, acquires the odour 
of decaying cheese, and, like decajdng cheese, has 
now the property of changing sugar into lactic 
acid, instead of into alcohol, as before. A hundred 
pounds of crushed grain will yield six to eight 
pounds of the pressed yeast. It is made largely 
at Rotterdam, and is imported thence to this 
country through Hull.*'* 



* Professor Johnston's " Chemistry of Common Life. 
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This is nearly the same process as the one 
pursued in Austria, and communicated recently 
by a correspondent of the Times. " Take brewery, 
or, by preference, distillery yeast, and filter it 
through muslin or a silk sieve into four or five 
times the quantity of water, which must be as 
cold as possible and in which, in summer, ice 
should be dissolved. Let the yeast and water be 
well stirred up together (in preference with a 
broom) until there is a good head of foam ; then 
leave them until the yeast has settled and the 
water has become clear. Draw oflF the water 
gently without disturbing the yeast. (This is best 
effected by having a tub with taps in it placed at 
different heights, and by opening the highest first.) 
This done, again pump the tub full of fresh water, 
and stir the yeast up with it again. Repeat 
this until the water becomes tasteless and clear; 
then add to the settled substance, for every 
twelve gallons of yeast used at the commence- 
ment, half an ounce of carbonate of ammonia 
and one ounce of bi-carbonate of soda, previously 
dissolved in a pint of water. Mix this well with 
the purified yeast, and leave it for twelve or 
fourteen hoiu^. Then again pump water to it, 
stir it up well, and, when once more settled, draw 
it off, which concludes the process. The yeast 
must next be turned into a linen bag, tied up, and 
placed between two boards large enough to cover 

H 
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it wcJl, ao^ Terr gendj pressed to free it gndoallT 
from BKAStmey and coDfert it into a snbstaxife 
fimilar to bread-paste or dou^ wliich can be 
£>nned to size and wei^it as needed. 

^^ In Anstria the wei^it is something near one 
pound when dij, in square fnnis an inch thick. 

*^ The whole process shonld be conducted in a 
▼ery cool place^ and the yeast should be kept in a 
cold jdace^ when it will remain good from eight 
to ten days in summer^ and from ten to fifteen in 
winter/^ 

From this excellent reoeipt, which I have been 
obliged to curtail a little^ it will be seen that 
Gcrrman yeast is only conmion yeast thorcfughly 
jmrified and rendered half-solid by pressure. It 
might easily be prepared in this country, either 
for sale or for domestic use, by the directions 
given above, which are very clear and ample. 

Hfyme-brewed yeast. — ^The yeast of mild* home- 
brewed ale is always much in request for bread- 
making, and is even bought up by some first-class 
Tiondon bakers from small fEurms and other places 
for the purpose. It does not require watering to 
jmrify it, but merely to render it soUd, that a 
learner may know exactly the proportion to take ; 

♦ The yea»t of strong beer, wliich is generally more highly 
hopped, and therefore more likely to be bitter, will produce 
un rxcclhmt effect in lightening dough, but will be less 
favourable to its sweetness. 
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which cannot so well be ascertained in its frothy 
and liquid state. Experienced bread-makers do 
not need such a precaution, as they are enabled, 
by long practice, to judge of the eflFect which it 
will produce in any form. A lai^e tablespoonful 
of it when solid will be quite sufficient for a four- 
pound loaf. 

Brewers* yeast, — Though often otherwise per- 
fectly good, brewers' yeast is sometimes in these 
days so extremely bitter, that it cau with difficulty 
be rendered fit for making bread, even by the 
washing and frequent change of water recom- 
mended at page 92. Neither passing it through 
bran, nor dropping kindled charcoal or live cinders 
into it, nor any of the expedients recommended 
commonly for the purpose, will produce the de- 
sired effect. The white of an egg mingled with 
the water which is first stirred to it may, in a 
measure, improve it ; but as gentian and various 
other powerfiiUy-flavoured ingredients are partly 
substituted for hops in brewing the bitter beer 
which at present finds so much favour with the 
English public, and which is so largely brewed 
for exportation as well, it is extremely difficult to 
make bread with it that is free from bitterness. 
The only plan to be pursued when no other can 
be procured, is to use it very sparingly, and to 
leave the dough much longer to rise. The yeast 

H 2 
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of porter^ firom its dark odour, and its flaroiir also^ 
is objectionable finr bread. 



I5GKEDIE5TS FOB MAKISG rSTEBMZSTED BKEAD. 

Good and wholesome bread can be made in 
several ways without yeast, or what is eommcHiIy 
called leaven or ^Waising'* Wlien a loaf is merely 
wanted qnickly on occasion, soda and tartaric 
acid or sour butter-milk may be used bxc it ; but 
for constant eating the tartaric acid would be ob- 
jectionable, and muriatic acid should supply its 
place ; but this must be kept and used with care 
and caution, as it bums severely before it is mixed 
with the soda, but is perfectly harmless afterwards, 
as it is then converted into common salt, and the 
hands may be used fearlessly to knead the bread 
which is made with it after the ingredients have 
been stirred tc^ether for an instant with a wooden 
spoon. 

All unfermented bread must be despatched to 
the oven the instant it is made, or it will be heavy ; 
it can therefore only be baked where there is an 
oven close at hand. If sent to a bake-office, it 
must be made there, and set into the oven imme- 
diately. 

For the best kind of unfermented bread. — ^When 
this is required in large quantities, or is habitually 
eaten by a family, the ingredients should be kept 
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in readiness for immediate use wlien needed. Eight 
ounces of strong muriatic acid should be mixed 
with twenty-one ounces of cold water, and kept in 
a stopper-bottle. For each pound of flour half an 
ounce of this should be measured with a graduated 
glass kept for the purpose, and added to half a 
pint of cold water. One drachm (apothecaries^ 
weight) of carbonate of soda must be rubbed 
through a fine sieve, and thoroughly mingled with 
the flour, before the acid is stirred to it. 

Strong muriatic acid 8 bzs., cold water 31 ozs. 
Of this mixture, i an oz, in i pint cold water for 
each lb. of flour, and carbonate of soda (apothe- 
caries' weight) 1 drachm. 

For Dr. Pereira^s unfermented bread. — ^For each 
pound of flour one drachm of carbonate of soda, 
and half a teaspoonfol of pounded sugar rubbed 
through a sieve. Fi% drops of the muriatic 
acid of the shops and half a pint of water. 



H 3 
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SECTION n. 

THE OVEK. 
GENEBAL BULES FOB BAKING BBEAD. 

As a general rule, bread requires a rather qmck 
oven to bake it properly. Occasionally it will be 
light and well flavoured when slowly baked, but 
seldom of good colour. The heat should always 
be so regulated as to penetrate the dough entirely 
before the outside becomes hard. If it be seized 
or caught, as it is termed, at first, the surface will 
often be perfectly black, while the inside still re- 
mains mere dough ; and for this it is difficult to 
find any remedy ; for leaving it a longer time than 
usual in the oven will only bum the outside more 
and more, and leave the interior stiU watery, 
rendering the whole uneatable. 

It is useless to endeavour to complete the baking 
of bread which has been withdrawn fipom the oven 
before it was done and allowed to become cold ; 
for the heat has then no further effect upon it. 
If returned to the oven while still hot, the defect 
may be remedied. 

" When bread has been made too lithe,*' that 
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is to say^ when so much liquid has been used in 
mixing the dough that it spreads about instead of 
remaining in shape when moulded into loaves^ 
" it should be put into a rather slow oven; other- 
wise the outside will speedily harden and lock up 
the moisture/' * and the inside, not being suffi- 
ciently baked^ will be unwholesome eating; and 
in warm weather will soon become sour or 
mouldy. 

Loaves which are baked in tins or pans should 
be loosened from them directly they are taken 
firom the oven and, like all other bread, turned 
upside down, or the steam, not being able to 
escape, will cause the under-crusts to be wet and 
blistered. To render bread soft it is covered with 
a thick flannel while cooling, or wrapped in it. 

A proper instrument for rasping French rolls 
or loaves is sold at the ironmongers'. 

Observation. — To ascertain whether dough be 
light enough to bake, let the knuckles be pressed 
hard upon it, and leave it for a short time, when, 
if the impression of them has disappeared, it will 
be a proof that it is ready for the oven, to which it 
should be despatched quickly after it has been 
made up into loaves, unless it is required very 
spongy, when it may be kept, as directed in some 
of the following receipts, in a warm place to rise 
or prove, after it is moulded. 

* Professor Donovan. 
H 4 
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While bread is being baked the door of the 
oven should be opened as seldom as possible^ par- 
ticularly until the dough has set, or become firm^ 
as cold draughts of air admitted to it will have an 
nnfavourable effect upon it, and cool the oven 
quickly at the same time. 



THE OYEN. 

Management of a brick oven. — Much of the 
quality of bread depends on its being well baked, 
and therefore, the nature and construction of the 
oven used for it, when it is required in laj^e quan- 
tities, are very important. Of all that are in 
common use amongst us at present, a brick oven, 
heated with wood, is generally considered as the 
best adapted to it ; and, certainly, no bread seems 
so sweet and wholesome as that which is so baked 
in private families, when perfect cleanliness has 
been observed in all the operations connected with 
it, and they have been performed with care and 
skill. To ensure a sufficient degree of heat to 
bake bread properly, and a variety of other things 
in succession after it when they are required, the 
oven should be weU heated, then cleared and 
cleansed ready for use, and closely shut from half 
an hour to an hour, according to its size. It will 
not then cool down as it would if the baking were 
commenced immediately after the fire was with' 
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drawn, but will serve for cakes, biscuits, sweet 
puddings, fruit, ine9.t-jelly, jars of sago, tapioca, 
rice, and other preparations, for several hours 
after the bread is taken out. 

I have known a very large brick oven, heated 
in the middle of the day with one full sized faggot 
or rather more, and a log or two of cord-wood*, 
which was added when the faggot was partly con- 
sumed, still warm enough at eight or nine o^clock 
in the evening to bake various delicate small cakes, 
such as macaroons and mesinffites, and also cus- 
tards, apples, &c. 

It is both a great convenience and a considerable 
economy in many families to have such a means 
of preparing food for several days' consumption, 
and renders them entirely independent both of 
bakers and confectioners. 

To restore the freshness of pastry, biscuits, or 
bread, when they begin to taste stale, it is only 
necessary to heat them through, without harden- 
ing them, in a gentle oven of any kind. 

To heat a large brick oven. — Lay a quantity of 
shavings or other dry light fael into the centre of 
the oven, and some small branches of faggot-wood 
upon them; over these place as many of the larger 
branches as will make a tolerably large fire, and set 

* When there is no cord-wood at hand, the large faggot- 
stems can be used instead, but will not have so good an effect. 
Elm, or beech, or oak is the best of all fuel. 
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light to the shayings. As the wood consumes 
keep adding more, throwing in, after a time, 
amongst the live embers the stout poles of the 
faggot, and, lastly, two or three moderate-sized 
logs of cord-wood, when the oven is of lai^e dimen- 
sions and the heat is wanted to be long-sustained. 
When no cord-wood is at hand, the necessary 
quantity of large faggot or other wood "must be 
used instead. 

From an hour and a half to two hours will be 
required to heat thoroughly a fdll-sized brick oven. 
The fire should be spread over it in all parts 
towards the end of the time, that the whole of the 
floor may be in a proper state for baking. 

After all the embers and ashes have been cleared 
out, a large mop, kept exclusively for the purpose, 
dipped into hot water and wrung very dry, should 
be passed in every direction over it, to cleanse it 
perfectly for the reception of the bread. 

As the heat is greatest at the further part of the 
oven (and at the sides frequently), it is usual to 
place loaves of the largest size there, and those 
which require less baking nearer to the mouth 
of the oven. 

To ascertain whether a brick oven be heated to 
the proper degree for baking bread, it is customary 
for persons who have not much experience to 
throw a small quantity of flour into it. Should it 
take fire immediately, or become black, the oven 
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is too hot*, and should be closed, if the state of the 
dough will permit it to wait, until the temperature 
is moderated : this is better than cooling it down 
quickly by leaving the door open. It may also be 
tested by putting into it small bits of dough about 
the size of walnuts, which will soon show whether 
it be over heated or not sufficiently so. 

When, from want of due calculation or any 
other point of good management, the dough is not 
ready when the oven is fit to receive it, and the heat 
has too much abated by the time it is so to permit 
it to be properly baked, the economist should 
bear in mind that the cost of having it heated av^V) 
to the 'proper degree will he a very trifling con- 
sideration compared vnth the loss of the bread itself, 
if it should be spoiled by insufficient baking. The 
price of half a bushel of flour would purchase a 
large number of faggots. 

Cottage brick oven. — To bake half a bushel of 
bread in the oven of a working man^s cottage, a 
fourpenny faggot — in those counties where wood 
is to be obtained at a reasonable price — is usually 
foimd sufficient. The bread in many cases is 
divided into eight or nine large loaves, which are 
baked for about two hours. The fire is kindled 
in the oven immediately after the dough is made ; 
but it is not commonly left to rise so long as two 

* This test is to be reKed upon only when the flour is not 
very old and dry, as it will then take fire in an instant. 
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hoan, nmch mofe yeast bem^ iiaed fimr it oftener 
iluDi is Teallr needed. «iul the fcnnenlatiai beinff 
mndi qnidLened in conseqnenoe. 

/riew 6c«iu. — It is not easy to giieTeiy praaae 
directions for lieating diese; they Taiy so exceed- 
ingly in size and in oonstmctian. Those wludi 
bare a fire nnder them will sometimes bake ex- 
tremely well if th^ are carefnUy attended to>y and 
not aver-Aeated; but in general they are a little 
difficult to manage, being 2^ to bom the sarfiu» 
of bread or pastry before ih^ are half baked; 
and another disadrantage attached to them is tiiat 
the iron-plate at the bottom, being so near the 
fire, becomes greatly over-heated, and qnickly 
blackens what is placed upon it. A remedy for 
this is, to withdraw the sliding sheet of iron which 
nsoally separates these ovens into two comparts- 
ments, and to set some clean bricks dose tc^ether 
on the oven floor to receive the tins of bread or 
other preparations. A thick layer of sand placed 
between two sheets of iron will likewise prevent 
the excess of heat ; but the bricks are somewhat 
preferable. In many of the cooking-stoves of the 
present day the ovens are so much improved that 
they bake admirably; and they can always be 
brought to the required temperature when it is 
higher than is needed, by leaving the door open 
for a time. 

American ovens, — It is possible to bake bread 
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well in an American oven of moderate size ; but 
the loaves must not be very large ; and they must 
receive constant attention to prevent their being 
scorched in one part before they are sufficiently 
baked in another. They should not be placed too 
close to the fire at first, nor at any time quite 
near to it. They should be watched and turned 
round j&om time to time that the heat may reach 
them equally ; and paper should be laid over the 
tops if they should accidentally take too much 
colour before they are done. They will answer 
best in this kind of oven if put into tins suited to 
its dimensions. Persons who use the American 
oven habitually will find it a great advantage to 
have a tin-mould nearly the size of the interior 
(or two smaller ones fitted easily to it), of about 
an inch and a half or two inches in depth, and 
the same size at the top and bottom. This shallow 
mould or tin permits bread, cakes, and many other 
preparations, to be baked in the best manner that 
an oven of the above construction will permit, 
and renders it altogether far more useful than 
those which are simply fitted with the common 
tin tray usually sold in them. 

If dough be very evenly pressed into a slightly 
buttered mould of the height that has been named, 
to within a third or rather more of its depth, and 
slightly cut once or twice across the top, it will 
form an exceedingly nice loaf provided the baking 
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be well conducted. Light cakes^ thick ginger- 
bread, various kinds of puddings also, may be 
baked in it with equal fiacility. 

Care must be taken to place the . American 
ovens always in such a maimer that the heat of 
the fire may reach the lower as well as the upper 
compartment of them^ otherwise the baking will 
be very imperfect. They are extremely usefiil 
when their management is once thoroughly under- 
stood^ and answer best with a moderate and not a 
very fierce fire. 

BalVs * revolving oven. — This is a simple but 
very ingenious invention by which bread is baked 
in the same way that meat is roasted^ by revolving 
in front of the fire ; and it is so contrived that it 
may be suspended from the chimney-piece of any 
room at pleasure, which^ in many cases^ is a great 
convenience. It answers perfectly where the bars 
of the grate are straight and of the same width at 
the top and bottom, but not when the stove is of 
circular form, because it is essential that the heat 
should reach without impediment the lower part 
of the oven. Bread baked in it, if properly 
attended to, will be very light and good. Should 
the top not take colour sufficiently by the time 
the loaf ought to be done, the oven must be 
lowered, and left so until it is browned. It may 

♦ Patentee, Mr. Ball, 3. Wells Street, Oxford Street. 
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be suspended from a bottle-jack^ and will then 
require no attention beyond that of keeping up a 
proper fire while it is in operation ; but when it 
is merely hooked to a woollen cord or a common 
string it must be closely watched, and kept turn- 
ing, or the bread will bum. It is desirable to 
screen it from strong draughts of air during the 
process by placing something suited to the pur- 
pose before the fire. When there is no other 
oven of any sort in a house adapted to baking 
bread, this wiU be found very serviceable, particu- 
larly in remote country places, and in families who 
possess but scanty accommodation for domestic 
purposes. At a common kitchen-range, with a 
soimd rodsting-firey a two-pound loaf will be done 
in an hour and ten minutes, and a four-poimd 
loaf in nearly two hours. The price of these little 
ovens is very moderate, and they are light and 
portable. They do not require to be heated before 
the bread is put into them. 

Observation. — ^There can scarcely be a stronger 
proof of the value of home-made bread in London 
than the avidity with which the specimen-loaves 
are sought which are made by Mrs. Ball, and 
baked in the one or two of her husband^s ovens, 
which are always to be seen in operation in their 
own shop. 
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SECTION m. 

WHOLESOME AND UNWHOLESOME BREAD. 

Whether it be made with wheat-flour or meal 
only, or with a portion of sound floury potatoes^ 
or of well cooked rice, bread will be perfectly 
wholesome, provided it be sweet, light, and tho- 
roughly baked, though it wiU be more or less 
nutritious. This wiU be the case also if it be 
composed in part of rye*, or maize, or oat-flour, 
or even of barley-meal, unless it should be for 
very delicate eaters, to whom the maize and barley 
are not so entirely adapted as flour of wheat. 
Hot, or quite new bread f, is exceedingly un- 

* All kinds of grain are subject, while growing, to the 
attacks of diseases which render them nnwholesome for food ; 
but rye, more than any other, is dangerous to health and 
life when it is injured by what is called the "ergot** As it 
has then, however, a peculiarly acrid and repulsive flavour, its 
being diseased, or " homed" as it is termed, is easily per- 
ceptible. 

f Very strong persons of active habits, can eat this and 
many other things, with impunity, which are extremely harm- 
ful to those who are less vigorous. Heavy bread produces 
often serious attacks of diarrhoea, particularly in aged people. 
The poor, who are the greatest sufferers, in many cases from 
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wholesome. Heavy bread is dangerously so. That 
which has become sour, either from having been 
over-fermented in the making, or from having 
been ill-managed afterwards, is very objectionable ; 
and mouldy bread also is unfit for food. 

For constant eating, bread made with tartaric 
acid is not to be recommended, though its occa- 
sional use will do no harm. Invalids whose 
digestion is much impaired, should avoid bread 
enriched with butter, e^s, or cream ; and when 
they suffer acutely, a small portion only of milk 
should be mixed with that on which they habitually 
subsist. 

It is scarcely needfal to name the flour of 
highly damaged com as furnishing unhealthy diet. 
Mention has recently been made in our leading 
journal of some which was absolutely putrid ; and 
in its transit from the coast to London, was a 
cause of annoyance, from the dreadftil smell which 
it emitted, to the passengers of the train by which 
it was conveyed. This was, perhaps, an extreme 
case, and it might not be destined to find its way 
to the bakers; but I cannot too often or too 
forcibly repeat, that to nourish the eaters as it 
ought, and to sustain "man's strength '^ as it was 

their ignorance of bread-making (as they cannot afford to 
throw away the food they have spoiled), experience alarming 
effects from living on it. Some striking instances of this 
have become known to me. 

I 
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intended^ bread must be made of stmrvi and pure 
ingredients ; and no economy can be more false or 
mistaken in its character than that which seeks to 
cheapen it by any admixture of materials "which 
are not so. 



PRODUCT IN BREAD OP A BUSHEL OP GOOD WHEAT PLOUR. 

The bushel of flour, as will already have ap- 
peared in other parts of the present volume, weighs 
fifty-six pounds ; and this, if made and baked in a 
proper manner, will produce, at the least j seventy 
pounds of excellent genuine bread, such as cannot 
easily be purchased, and which will sustain^strength 
and life better than most other kinds of food. Very 
good flour will often afford as much as eighty 
pounds of bread ; and even this quantity is some- 
times exceeded. 

Wheat meal yields a much larger weight than 
flour, and though sold at the same price as '^ good 
seconds,^^ is in reality more economical in several 
respects. The London retail price of both these, 
per bushel, at the present moment*, is ten shillings, 
and the average cost of the four-pound loaf is 
from eightpencc to ninepence. In the adjacent 
counties it is somewhat less ; and it is considerably 
cheaper in those which are remote &om town, as it 
is also when it is purchased in large quantities at a 

* Spring of 1847. 
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country mill. One of the disadvantages attendant 
often on a city residence to families of limited 
income, is the being compelled, for want of due 
accommodation in their dwellings for keeping 
household stores of any kind, to buy them for 
daily consumption at fuU retail prices; — many 
bakers, too, refuse to bake bread for persons who 
do not purchase the flour of which it is made of 
tJiemselveSy which is another drawback, as they 
cannot of course afford to sell it without deriving 
some profit from the sale. 

The bread associations, of which mention will 
be made hereafter, remove many difficulties in 
obtaining good bread at the least possible cost, and 
spare the housewife all the trouble and incon- 
venience which attend its preparation when in- 
sufficient means for it exist. In many localities 
these establishments would be of infinite benefit. 

THE QUANTITY OP LIQUID KEQUIEED TO MAKE A BUSHEL 

OP PLOUB INTO BEEAD. 

This will vary, according to the quality of the 
flour, as the very best will absorb considerably 
more moisture than inferior kinds. It is said that 
the finest flour will take up half its weight of 
water ; consequently, sixteen quarts, or four gal- 
lons, would be required for it if this calculation 
were correct ; but it is seldom that more than 
three gallons wiU be needed, with the addition of 

I 2 
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half a pint of solid yeast. Rather less wiU usuallj 
be found sufficient when German yeast is used. 
One bushel flour; twelve quarts (three gallons, 
exact measure) water; or, to each peck or 
stone of flour, three quarts of water, or other 
liquid. 
Observation, — There is constant failure in culinary 
operations in many houses for want of such sim- 
pie "means and appliances^' as a few pence would 
supply. Amongst these, exact liquid measures are 
very noticeable ; the guessing at quantities, from 
not having them at hand, producing the worst 
eflects in many processes. In every kitchen there 
should be proper facilities for the work which has 
to be done there, and for weighing and measuring 
ingredients in particular. Much loss, vexation, 
and trouble might often be avoided by having these 
provided; and the jugs lettered "Imperial,^' which 
are proper legal measures, are so cheap that they 
come within reach of the narrowest incomes. 

PEOPEE FERMENTATION OE BBEAD-DOUGH. 

The "raising,'' or lightening of dough to the 
proper degree, by means of yeast or any other 
ferment, is a most important part of bread making, 
and demands the greatest attention. The yeast 
smoothly mixed with a certain quantity of liquid 
at a given temperature, should be diflnsed equally 
by thorough kneading throughout the mass of flour; 
for if they be carelessly mingled, the bread, after 
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it is baked^ will often display large cavities in parts^ 
and be almost or quite heavy in others. This is 
frequently the case when the yeast has been left in 
lumps instead of having been gradually and weU 
blended with the liquid used for moistening the 
paste ; and when the kneading has been imperfect. 
Fermentation will be checked^ and sometimes pre- 
vented entirely, by excessive cold; therefore, iii 
seasons of severe frost, and in winter generally, 
dough should be guarded from exposure to it; 
though it must not be forgotten, that over-heating 
it, by placing it too near a large fire, or otherwise, 
will have an equally bad effect. It should be kept 
warm only, from the time of its being made imtil 
it is set into the oven. Very rapid fermentation, 
which is produced by using a large quantity of 
yeast, is by no means favourable either to the 
flavour, or to the general excellence of bread, which 
it causes to become speedily stale, and which it 
renders less agreeable and less nutritious than 
slower fermentation would do. If carried beyond 
a certain point, too, the dough wiU become sour 
from it. As home-made bread is usually prepared 
in sufficient quantities for some days' consumption, 
it is desirable to have it so managed that it shall 
remain fresh and eatable to the last ; and this is 
best accomplished by fermenting it with so much 
yeast only as shall render it wholesomely light, 
and aUowing such time for the process as will be 
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specified in the receipts which follow. The various 
causes which destroy or check the fermenting 
principle in yeast will be further explained amongst 
those which occasion " Failure in making bread,'' 
and in the general rules and observations addressed 
to the quite inexperienced learner. It will be seen 
that fermentation is so much affected by tempe- 
rature, that it must be differently conducted at 
different seasons, and that the jvdgment must be 
exercised in carrying it to the proper point, and in 
preventing that degree from being exceeded. 

It is very desirable that the principles of fer- 
mentation should be better understood in common 
domestic life than they now are. There would then 
— except from negligence — be no over-worldng 
of dough, of home-made wines, or of home- 
brewed beer, so often, from ignorance, permitted 
to reach the acetous state, which entirely destroys 
their value. 



DIFFERENT METHODS OP MAKING BBEAD-DOUGH. 

There are several ways of preparing dough for 
bread, either of which, in experienced hands, wiU 
generally be attended with success. The most 
common mode of proceeding is, to mix the yeast 
carefully with part of the liquid required for the 
whole of the bread, and to stir it into the centre of 
the flour ; then to add, by degrees, what more of 
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liquid may be necessary, and to convert the whole, 
with thorough steady kneading, into a firm but 
flexible paste, which, after standing in a suitable 
place until it has swollen to nearly double its ori- 
ginal size, is again thoroughly kneaded, and once 
more left to rise or become porous, before it is 
moulded into loaves, and despatched to the oven. 
The required proportionof the different ingredients, 
and the time for the proper fermentation of the 
dough, wiU be found given with exactness in the 
various receipts for bread contained in this book. 

To make dough by setting a sponge, — This 
method of making dough is usually followed when 
there is any doubt either of the goodness or of the 
sufficient quantity of the yeast which is used for 
it; because if it should not become light after 
standing a certain time, more yea«t, mixed with a 
little warm liquid, can easily be added to it, and 
the chance of having heavy bread be thus avoided. 
After the salt has been well mixed with the flour, 
a hole is made in the centre, and the yeast, very 
smoothly diluted with a certain portion of warm 
water or milk-and-water, is gradually poured into 
it, the surrounding flour being stirred to it as this 
is done, so as to convert it into a rather thick 
batter, quite free from lumps. If the batter be 
thin, it will rise more quickly, but this is not desi- 
rable. Plenty of flour is then strewed on the 

surface, and it is left until the sponge has broken 
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through it^ and appears fall of small bubbles. 
SufScient warm liquid is then added and stirred 
in with a strong wooden spoon^ and the kneading 
is then accomplished with the hands. The precise 
manner of eflfecting this, is so minutely described 
in the " Directions to the Learner/^ page 129., that 
it does not appear needful to enter further upon it 
here. 

Observation. — When coarse salt is used in 
making bread, it should be thoroughly dissolved 
and stirred to the liquid with which the dough is 
moistened. Fine salt may be well mingled in its 
dry state with the flour. 

Dough slowly fermented with a very small 
quantity of yeast, — ^The method which is pursued 
in France and other countries in preparing a rich 
light cake or bun, called brioche^ may be followed 
quite successfully for bread, as regards the pro- 
portion of yeast employed and the time allowed 
for the fermentation of the dough, which should 
be made firm, and be thoroughly kneaded, then 
tightly rolled in a thick cloth, and left for a night 
before it is baked. The brioche, which is but an 
unwholesome compound, though very light, if pro- 
jperly made, is managed thus : — A fourth part of 
the flour destined for the paste, is made into 
a leaven, with a small portion of good yeast, and 
suflScient warm water to bring it to the consistence 
of rather spongy dough. This is placed near the 
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fire until it has swollen considerably^ and shows 
that it is at the proper point of fermentation. A 
large quantity of butter is crumbled into the 
remainder of the flour, which is then wetted up 
entirely with as many unbeaten eggs as can be 
worked into it. 

When the leaven is at its full height, this paste 
is rolled out, and the leaven is spread over and 
kneaded up with it; and, that they may be 
thoroughly amalgamated, they are cut up into 
several portions and changed about, and kneaded 
until the whole forms a pliable smooth mass, of 
which all the ingredients are perfectly incorpo- 
rated. For two pounds of flour half an ounce, at 
the utmost, of beer-yeast is used ; and this is very 
little when the difficulty is considered of rendering 
cakes extremely lis^ht with it, which contain a large 
proportion of butter. 

The same weight of flour may be at once con- 
verted into bread-dough by mixing with it a Httle 
salt and a single teaspoonftd of &esh solid yeast, 
very carefully diluted with about three-quarters of 
a pint of lukc-warm milk and water, or in sultry 
weather, with cold liquid instead. The manner in 
which this is to be further managed, is fully 
explained in the receipt for " Rolls cold-made.^^ 

A batter^sponge for very light bread or cakes. 
— Directions for this will be found in the article 
" A SaUy Lunn." 
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To soften dough or paste when it is too stiff. — 
Although bread-doughy and that of household 
bread more particularly, should always be suffici- 
ently firm not to spread about after it is made into 
loaves, if it be very stiflF indeed, it will not, as I 
have said, rise easily, and in cold weather will 
sometimes not rise at all. In that case, dip the 
ends of the fingers into hot water, and press them 
quite wet into the dough ; turn the dry part over 
that which is moistened and knead it well ; and 
repeat this until it becomes flexible. Then set it 
where it will have a proper degree of warmth, 
without being heated; and it wiU probably prove 
light, but much more than the usual time of rising 
may be required to make it so. 



CAUSES OP 7AILUBE IN MAKING BBEAD. 

Yeast which is no longer sweet, or which has 
been frozen, or which has been scalded, by having 
over-hot liquid poured to it, wiU fail to produce 
light bread. 

Too small a proportion of yeast, or insufficient 
time allowed for the dough to rise, will have a 
similar effect. 

Heavy bread will also most likely be the result 
of making the dough very hard, and letting it 
become quite cold, particularly in winter. 

If either the sponge or the dough be permitted 
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to overwork itself, that is to say, if the mixing and 
kneading be neglected when it has reached the 
proper point for either, simr bread will probably be 
the consequence in warm weather; and bad bread 
in any. Its goodness wiU also be endangered by 
placing it so near a fire as to make any part of it 
hot^ intead of maintaining the gentle and equal 
degree of heat required for its due fermentation. 

Milk or butter-milk which is not perfectly sweet, 
will not only injure the flavour of the bread, but 
in sultry weather will often cause it to be quite 
uneatable ; yet either of them, M fresh and goody 
will materially improve its quality. 

THE TESTS OP WELL-MADE BBEAD. 

Good bread will feel light in the hand when 
lifted in it, which will not be the case with that 
which has been imperfectly kneaded, as described 
under the head of ^^ Proper fermentation of 
dough,^* and which, whatever its appearance may 
be, will generally prove half-heavy at least. 

Good bread when cut will resemble a fine sponge 
of uniform texture, and be equally free from the 
spaces caused by large air-bubbles ; and from the 
dark streaks which show either that it has been 
made with adulterated flour, or that it it has been 
inattentively prepared, or too heavily kneaded 
when it was made up for the oven. The loaves 
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also of well made and well baked bread will 
retain their shape^ and not spread about into un- 
sightly forms, as they will when the dough has 
been rendered too moist. They will also be equally 
browned, but not dark-coloured; and the crust 
will be firm and crisp, without being thick and 
hard. Loavegf which have been carelessly baked, 
are sometimes burned in one part, while the dough 
is scarcely set in another. 



TO KEEP BBEAD. 



Bread requires almost as much care as milk to 
preserve it wholesome and fresh. It should be 
laid, as soon as it is perfectly cold, into a large 
earthen pan with a cover, which should be kept 
free from crumbs, and be frequently scalded, and 
then wiped very dry for use. Loaves which have 
been cut should have a smaller pan appropriated 
to them, and this also should have the loose crumbs 
wiped from it daily. It is a good plan to raise 
the bread-pans from the floor of the larder when 
there is no proper stand or frame for the purpose, 
by means of two flat wedges of wood, so as to 
allow a current of air to pass under them. 

Some persons prefer bread kept very dry in a 
safe appropriated to the purpose, that the crust 
may not soften. 
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TO FEUSSHEX STALE BBEAD AKD FASTEY, ETC., AND FEE- 

SEBYE IT FBOIC IfOULD. 

If entire loaves be placed in a gentle oven and 
heated quite throngli, tmthout being previously 
dipped into cold water^ according to the old- 
fashioned plan^ they will eat almost like bread 
newly baked; they should not remain in it long 
enough to become hard and dry, but they should 
be made hot throughout. In very damp localities, 
when large household bakings take place but once 
in eight or ten days, it is sometimes necessary to 
use precautions against the attack of mould, though 
the bread may have been exceedingly well made ; 
and the method recommended above will be the 
best for warding it oflF, and for preserving the 
bread eatable for several days longer than it would 
otherwise be. If large loaves be just dipped into 
cold water and then placed in a quick oven until 
they are again thoroughly dried, they wiU resemble 
new bread altogether. 

Pastry, cakes, and biscuits, may all be greatly 
improved when stale by heating them in a gentle 
oven. 

TO KNOW WHEN BREAD IS SUFFICIENTLY BAKED. 

When the surface is uniformly browned, and it 
is everywhere firm to the touch, and the bottom 
crust of a loaf is hard, it is generally certain that 
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it is thoroughly baked. To test bread which has 
been cut (or yeast-cakes)^ press down the crumb 
lightly in the centre with the thumb ; when it is 
elastic and rises again to its place, it is a proof 
that it is perfectly done ; but if the indentation 
remains, the heat has not sufficiently penetrated 
the dough to convert it into wholesome eating. 

Many minute useful facts relative to bread have 
been repeated here, — some of them more than 
once, — because hurried or superficial readers are 
apt to overlook such small particulars ; and some 
of them are really worthy of attention, and will 
be found practically very helpful to persons who 
are not much experienced in any branch of bread- 
making, or bread-management. 
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SECTION IV. 

BBEAD BEOEIPTS. 
PKELDflNABY OBSEBYATIONS. 

1. The first thing required for making whole- 
some bread is the utmost cleanliness ; the next is 
the soimdness and sweetness of all the ingredients 
used for it ; and, in addition to these, there must 
be attention and care through the whole process. 

2. An almost certain way of spoiling dough is 
to leave it half made, and to allow it to become 
cold before it is finished. The other most common 
causes of failure will be found at page 122. 

3. To make bread on a moderate scale, nothing 
farther is required than a kneading-trough or 
tub, or a large earthenware pan, which is more 
easily than anything else kept clean and dry; a 
hair sieve for straining yeast occasionally, and one 
or two strong spoons. All wooden vessels used in 
preparing it, should be kept exclusively for the 
purpose, and be well scalded, dried thoroughly y and 
set away in a well ventilated, and not in a damp 
place, after every baking. They should also be 
wiped free from dust when again brought out for 
use. 

4. The kneading-tub or pan should be of suf- 
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ficieqt size and depth to contain the quantity of 
floar required for bread without being mnch more 
than half filled, as there should be space enough 
to knead the doiigh freely, without danger of 
throwing the flour over the edges, and also to 
allow for its rising. 

5. When dough is moulded into loaves, it should 
he lightly handled or kneaded ; for the bard and 
continued working which is necessary to blend the 
ingredients when it is first made, would hare a 
very bad efiect on it when it is ready for the oven. 
If baked in tins, they should be less than two- 
thirds filled with it, 

6. Bread made entirely with milk becomes dry 
much sooner than that which is moistened with a 
portion of water. One part of cream, with three 
of water, will make delicious bread ; and half new 
milk, and half water, will render it excellent. 

Remark. — Such copious rules and directions for 
all the details of domestic bread-making are con> 
tained in the pages which immediately precede "or 
follow this, that no additional ones seem to be now 
needed here. 
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VEEY PLAIN DIRECTIONS TO A QUITE INEXPERIENCED 
LEABNEB FOB MAKING BBEAD. 

If you have never yet attempted to make bread, 
and wish to try to do it well, and have nobody to 
show you the proper maimer of setting about it, 
you may yet succeed perfectly by attending with 
great exactness to the directions which are given 
here ; but as a large baking is less easily managed 
than a small one quite at first, and as the loss 
would be greater if the bread were spoiled, I would 
advise you to begin with merely a loaf or two. 
Take, then, let us say, half a gallon of flour, or a 
quarterriy as it is called in some places. This will 
weigh three pounds and a half, and wiU make two 
loaves of nearly two pounds and a quarter each. 
There are two ways, as I have already stated, of 
making the dough. If you are sure of the good- 
ness of the yeast you use, it will not much matter 
which of them you follow. The quickest and 
easiest mode is to wet it up at once ; the safest 
against failure is to set a sponge thus : — Put the 
flour into a large earthenware bowl or deep pan ; 
then with a strong metal or wooden spoon, hollow 
out the middle, but do not clear it entirely away 
from the bottom of the pan, as in that case the 
sponge (or leaven, as it was formerly termed), 
would stick to it, which it ought not to do. Next, 
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take either a large table spoonful of brewers^ yeast, 
whicli has been rendered solid by mixing it with 
plenty of cold water, and letting it afterwards 
stand to settle for a day and night ; or nearly an 
ounce of fresh German yeast. Put it into a large 
basin, and proceed to mix it so that it shall be as 
smooth as cream, with three quarters of a pint, or 
even a whole pint, of just warm milk and water, 
or water only, though even a very little milk will 
much improve the bread. To have it quite free 
from lumps, you must pour in the liquid by 
spoonfuls just at the beginning, and stir and work 
it round well to mix it perfectly with the yeast 
before you add the remainder, otherwise it would 
probably cause the bread to be full of large holes, 
which ought never to be seen in it. Pour the 
yeast into the hole in the middle of the flour, and 
stir into it as much of that which lies round it as 
will make a thick batter, in which, remember, 
there must be no lumps. If there should seem to 
be any, you must beat them out with the spoon. 
Strew plenty of flour on the top, throw a thick 
clean cloth over, and set it where the air is warm ; 
but if there is a large fire, do not place it upon 
the kitchen fender in front of it, as servants often 
do, for it will become too much heated there ; but 
let it always be raised from the floor, and protected 
from constant draughts of air passing over it. 
Look at it from time to time, when it has been 
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laid for nearly an hour ; and when you perceive 
that the yeast has risen and broken through the 
flour, and that bubbles appear in it, you will know 
that it is ready to be made up into dough. Then 
place the pan on a strong chair, or dresser, or table 
of convenient height ; pour into the sponge a little 
warm milk or water (about a pint and a quarter 
wiU be required altogether for the quartern of 
bread, so if three quarters of a pint was mixed 
with the yeast at first, there will be half a pint to 
add. Sometimes a little more will be needed; 
but be always careful not to make the dough too 
moist) ; stir into it as much of the flour as you 
can with the spoon, then wipe it out clean with 
your fingers, and lay it aside. Next take plenty 
of the remaining flour, throw it on the top of the 
leaven, and begin, with the knuckles of both 
hands, to knead it well. Quick movement in this 
will do no good. It is strong, steady kneading 
which is required. Keep throwing up the flour 
which lies under and round the dough, on to the 
top of it, that it may not stick to your fingers. 
You should always try to prevent its doing this, 
for you will soon discover that attention to these 
small particulars will make a great diflFerence in 
the quality of your bread, and in the time required 
to make it. When the flour is nearly all kneaded 
in, begin to draw the edges of the dough towards 
the middle, in order to mix the whole thoroughly ; 
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and continue to knead it in every part, spreading 
it out, and then turning it constantly from the 
side of the pan to the middle, and pLsing the 
knuckles of your closed liands well into and over 
it. When the whole of the flour is worked in, 
and the outside of the dough is quite free from it, 
and from all lumps or crumbs, and does not stick 
to the hands when touched, it will be done, and 
may be again covered with the doth, and left to 
rise a second time. In three quarters of an hour 
look at it, and should it have swollen very much, 
and begin to crack, it will be light enough to bake. 
Turn it then on to a paste-board, or very clean 
dresser, and with a large sharp knife divide it in 
two, when, if it has been carefully and properly 
made, you will find it foil throughout of small 
holes like a fine sponge. When it is thus far 
ready, make it up quickly into loaves, and despatch 
it to the oven. If it is to be baked on a flat tin, 
or on the oven floor, dust a little flour on the 
board, and make them up lightly into the form of 
dumplings, drawing together the parts which are 
cut, and turning them downwards. Give them a 
good shape by working them round quickly between 
your hands, without raising them from the board, 
and pressing them slightly as you do so ; then 
take a knife in the right hand, and turning each 
loaf quickly with the left, just draw the edge of it 
round the middle of the dough, but do not cut 
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deeply into it. Make^ also, one or two slight 
incisions across the tops of the loaves, as they will 
rise more easily when this is done. Should it be 
put into earthen pans, the dough must be cut 
with the point of the knife just below the edge of 
the dishes, after it is laid into them. To prevent 
its sticking to them, and being turned out with 
difficulty after it is baked, the pans should be 
rubbed L every part with a morsel of butter laid 
on a bit of clean paper. When they are only 
floured, the loaves cannot sometimes be loosened 
fi*om them without being broken. All bread 
should be turned upside down or on its side as 
soon as it is drawn from the oven : if this be 
neglected, the imder part of the loaves will become 
wet and blistered from the steam, which cannot 
then escape from them. They should remain 
until they are perfectly cold before they are put 
away and covered down. 

The only difference between this and the other 
way of making dough mentioned at the beginning 
of these directions, is, the mixing all the flour at 
first with the yeast and liquid, into a firm, smooth 
paste, which must be thoroughly kneaded down 
when it has become quite light, and then left to 
rise a second time before it is prepared for baking. 
A pint of warm milk and water, or of water only, 
maybe siixreA gradually to the yeast, which should 
then be poured into the middle of the flour, and 
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worked with it into a stiff batter with a spoon, 
which should then be withdrawn, and the kneading 
with the hands commenced. Until a little expe- 
rience has been gained, the mass of dough which 
will be formed with the pint of liquid may be 
lifted from the pan into a dish, while sufficient 
warm water is added to wet up the remainder of 
the flour. This should afterwards be perfectly 
mingled with that which contains the yeast. 
A better plan is to use at once firom a pint and a 
quarter to a pint and a half of liquid ; but learners 
are yery apt to pour in heedlessly more than is 
required, or to be inexact in the measure*, and 
then more flour has to be used to make the bread 
of a proper consistence than is allowed for by the 
proportion of yeast named in the receipt. It is a 
great fault in bread making to haye the dough so 
moist that it sticks to the fingers when touched, 
and cannot be formed into loayes which will retain 
their shape without much flour being kneaded into 
them when they are made up for the ©yen. 

Flour, a quartern, or half gallon (3^ lbs.) ; 
solid brewers^ yeast, one tablespoonfiil ; or 
German yeast, nearly one ounce ; warm milk 
and water, or water only, one pint and a 
quarter to one pint and a half.f When made 

^' Servants and yonng people are too apt often to merely 
p;ucss at the measure of liquid which they use. 
f Flour, though it varies considerably as to the quantitj 
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by setting a sponge^ to be left to rise for an 

honr^ or nntil light; made into doughy and 

left again to rise for three quarters of an 

honr^ or more if needed, then made lightly 

into two loaves, sent to the oven from an hour 

to an hour and a quarter, or baked in one 

loaf from one hour and a half to two hours. 

Observation, — A rather fuU proportion of yeast 

is allowed in the foregoing receipt, in order to 

avert any chance of failure on the learner's part; 

but a little practice and observation will soon show 

that it may be diminished to half an ounce, without 

the slightest disadvantage to the bread, which, if 

rightly managed, wiU be improved in flavour, and 

keep better than when more is used for it. 

To make the dough without setting a sponge, — 
Merely mix the yeast with the greater part of the 
warm milk and water, and wet up the whole of the 
flour at once, after the salt has been stirred to it, 
proceeding exactly in every other respect as in the 
directions just given. As the dough will soften in 
the rising, it should be made quite firm at first, or 
it will be too lithe by the time it is ready for the 
oven. 

When a little experience enables you to under- 
take a larger baking without danger of spoiling 

of water which it will absorb, seldom requires so much as 
this ; so it should be added cautiously and in small portions, 
when the dough is nearly mixed. 
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the bread, remember that it -will probably require 
a longer time to become quite light than a very 
small quantity would ; and that it will rise more 
quickly in warm weather than in cold. 

When it is to be home-baked as well as home- 
made, you must endeavour to calculate correctly 
the time at which it will be ready, and have the 
oven in a fit state for it when it is so. Should it 
have to be carried to the baker's, let a thick doth 
or two be thrown over it before it is sent. 

GOOD PAMILT BB£AI>. 

(Sufficient for a week's consnmption for ten persons.) 

With three pecks of the best flour, mix from 
half to a whole teacupfdl of salt, according to the 
taste of the eaters ; some persons liking a full pro- 
portion of it, and others objecting to more than 
win very slightly flavour the bread. Next, dilute 
gradually and smoothly a short half pint of good 
brewer's yeast, — which has been mingled with 
plenty of water, and left for at least twenty-four 
hours— with two or three quarts of warm milk 
and water, taken from nine quarts, which will be 
required to make the three pecks of flour into 
dough. If the quality of the yeast should be 
doubtful, it will be better to set a sponge with it, 
by the directions at the beginning of this chapter, 
with about four quarts of the liquid ; but other- 
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wise it may at once be kneaded up with the whole 
quantity^ and left from an hour and a half to two 
hours to rise. Knead it thoroughly a second time, 
when it appears perfectly light ; and let it remain 
for another hour, when it will probably be ready 
for the oven. Turn it then on to a paste-board or 
dresser, divide it into the number of loaves re- 
quired, make them up quickly and lightly , dredging 
a little flour occasionally on the board to prevent 
their sticking to it, and despatch them quickly 
to the oven. It is always well to cut them slightly 
across the tops, as well as round the middle, to 
assist their rising. When it is necessary, the 
^^ Receipt for a quite inexperienced learner '^ should 
be attentively studied, and the minute instructions 
given in it be well understood before any baking 
on a large scale is undertaken. 

Flour, three pecks ; salt, four to six ounces, or 

half to a whole teacupful ; solid yeast, short 

half pint ; milk and water, nine quarts. Left 

to rise the first time from one hour and a 

half to two hours ; the second time about 

one hour, or until perfectly light. Loaves 

baked in brick oven one hour and a half; 

longer if very large. 

The bread made by the above receipt — for which 

genuine country flour of the best quality is always 

used — is as white, as well flavoured, and as light 

as can be desired. By substituting secondsy or 
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meal and flour mixed^ for the more expensive 
kind^ the same directions will serve for cottage, or 
for common household bread at any time. For a 
bushel of either, from a quarter to half a pound of 
salt, according to the taste, z,full half pint of solid 
yeast, and three gallons of warm water, with about 
the same time allowed for the fermentation (or 
rising), is all that will be required, though a portion 
of milk, or quite sweet buttermilk, is always to be 
recommended when it can be had without much 
expense, as it renders the bread more nourishing, 
and improves it in every way. Rather more yeast 
and water should be allowed for brown or meal 
bread, than for white. 



A SURBET RECEIPT TOR GOOD HOUSEHOLD OR COTTAGE 

BREAD. 

(Erom the Wife of a Parish Clerk.) 

The good woman whose receipt for bread is 
given here, is often called upon to supply it to 
persons who cannot otherwise procure it home- 
made without much difficulty; and as one feels 
assured in eating it that it is composed of honest 
country flour *, and as it is light and well-flavoured, 

* Occasionally with that of the wheat grown in her own 
allotment ground, or with that which her family have gleaned, 
— the leasing com, — supposed to make the best bread of any; 
and hers has been certainly most sweet and nice in flavour. 
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it is often peculiarly acceptable in London and 
elsewhere. She makes it even for the family of 
the clergyman of her parish, when their own 
servants cannot perform that duty ; and the con- 
stancy with which it is required from her is suf- 
ficient evidence of their deficiency in that respect. 

" Mix with about five gallons and a half of flour, 
a teacupful or about six ounces of salt, and three 
pennyworth, or rather more than a pint, of yeast. 
Make these up into a dough at once, with some-- 
thing more than a gaUon of warm water ; let it 
stand to rise until it is quite light, and in the 
meantime, kindle the fire in the oven, and heat it 
well. A fourpenny faggot is all the fiiel that ia 
used for it ; but it is always heated once a week, 
and sometimes twice, so that it requires less than 
ovens which are not so regularly used. Divide 
the dough into four-pound loaves, and bake them 
well. They will be nicely done in about two 
hours.'' 

This bread, when carefully stored, remains per- 
fectly good in cool weather for ten days ; and has 
occasionally been found quite eatable at the end 
of a fortnight, which it would not have been un- 
less it had been wholesomely made and thoroughly 
baked. I think it might be slightly improved by 
diminishing a little the proportion of yeast used 
for lightening it, and allowing it to lie rather 
longer after it is kneaded down, before it is put 
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into the oven. A portion of milk^ too, is always 
a desirable addition to bread when it can be had. 
Monr (resembling what is called households, but 
excellent of its kind), four gallons and a 
half; salt, one small teacupful ; fresh brewers' 
yeastj three pennyworth (or rather more than 
a pint); water, four to five quarts; made 
into a firm dough at once, and left to rise 
for an hour; kneaded down, and shortly 
afterwards divided into 41b. loaves; baked 
in well-heated brick oven two hours. 
Remark. — The proportion of fresh yeast for this 
bread being large, it becomes light in a shorter 
time than that specified for the second rising of 
the dough in the generality of the receipts con- 
tained here ; but slower fermentation is to be re- 
commended. In cottage life, many laborious 
avocations falling often on one individual, the same 
time and the same minute attention cannot well 
be bestowed on any of them as in families where 
the work is divided between several persons. The 
" clerk^s wife,^' cited above, has to make bread for 
a large family of her own, as well as for her 
customers, yet the order and neatness of her 
house, even on the busy baking days, and the 
attractive appearance of her " batches ^^ of whole- 
some-looking bread, have been remarked with 
pleasure by accidental visitors. 
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WHOLE MEAL BB£AD, CALLED IN GEBJfANY FIMPEBNICKEL. 

(The most nutritious and economical of any.) 

This bread is composed of wheat ground into 
meal^ and used without any portion — even the 
bran — being taken firom it ; and it is highly re- 
commended by some of the first scientific men of 
the present day as containing a larger amount of 
nourishment^ and being more easy of digestion 
than that which is made with fine flour only, 
because it is now ascertained that the bran (which 
was formerly considered as altogether unfit for 
food), contains in reality more gluten, or nutri- 
ment of the best kind, than any other part of the 
corn ; and it is stated by a very superior writer, 
that it possesses also a peculiar kind of ferment, 
which has the property of dissolving the bread or 
flour with which it is mixed, and rendering it more 
easily digestible in the stomach. He adds : " To 
this quality of bran, as well as to the nourishment 
it yields, are to be ascribed some of the whole- 
some qualities which many persons have recognised 
in whole-meal bread.^^ 

Now, it will be seen, that very great advantages 
would attend the general use of the wheat merely 
reduced by grinding to a proper state for being con- 
verted easily into bread, which is more strengthen- 
ing in its nature than any other, and therefore of 
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mofe Tahie to thoee idiose toil is tieayy and ex- 
liausting; and wliich, finom its digestible character^ 
is also well suited to persons of sedentarjr habits^ 
and to invalids.* In the ordinaiy procesess whieb 
tbe com undergoes in separating'its various parts, 
there is always considerable loss; and the con- 
mmptum of wheat in the country would be materially 
lessened if this loss were in a great measure 
avoided by the adoption of the whole-meal bread. 
There would soon be a perceptible difference if a 
portion of it only were consumed in every family 
which is at present supplied entirely with that 
made with fine wheaten flour. After a time, it 
would be preferred by the eaters generally to white 
bread ; and the poorer classes of the people, who 
now reject with absolute disdain every form of 
brown bread, from an idea that it is of inferior 
quality to the finer and more expensive kinds, 
would gradually lose their prejudice against it if 
they saw it commonly adopted for consumption by 
the wealthy.f 

* I have received the warmest commendations of the 
whole-meal bread from persons who have eaten it exclusively 
for years, and who in point of health have derived the 
greatest benefit from its use. It may possibly not suit all 
eaters equally, but it seems at least worthy of a fair trial. 

f In the family of a very intelligent London physician, all 
the members of which live entirely on brown bread prepared 
at home, white bread has always to be provided ybr the ser- 
vantt. 
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To derive from it all the advantages whieh it 
will undoubtedly yield, the following points should 
be observed : — The com should not be damped 
before it is ground; and it should lie over for 
some weeks, and be kept very dry after the grind- 
ing, before it is converted into bread. Quite at 
first it will be well to mix a certain portion of flour 
with it for persons who are not in strong health, 
or who are unaccustomed to eat brown bread, as it 
will otherwise sometimes occasion a little irritation 
of the stomach for a few days ; but this is easily 
avoided by using.it only in part for a time, and by 
diminishing at each baking the proportion of flour 
added to it. 

In making dough with the whole-meal, it will 
be seen that it absorbs more liquid than flour does, 
and requires rather more yeast to render it light, 
or a longer time to rise. It should not be made 
very stiflF, or it will be too dry after it is baked, 
yet it should always be workable, and not stick to 
the hands. If well manage'd, its flavour will be 
peculiarly sweet and agreeable. It is prepared in 
precisely the same manner as white bread, and the 
directions already inserted will serve equally for 
either kind, with the slight variation in the quantity 
of yeast and liquid for the brown, which has already 
been mentioned. 

Whole-meal, one gallon ; good flour, one gal- 
lon ; fresh German yeast, two oances and a 
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half; or well washed beer yeast, two tahle- 
spoonfuls; salt, four to six tea^nonfiik, or 
one ounce to one and a half; warm water, 
or milk and water, /aiff three qnarts. To rise 
from one honr to one hour and a half, the 
first time, or nntil it is eridentlr quite light ; 
the second time about an hour. To be well 
baked in moderately heated oren. 
Or, whole-meal, seven pounds; flour, three 
pounds and a half; solid beer yeast, three 
large dessert spoonfuls, or fresh German 
yeast, nearly two ounces; liquid, rather more 
than four pints and a quarter ; salt as above. 
Or, whole-meal, one gallon ; German yeast, one 
ounce and a quarter in summer, one ounce 
and a half in winter ; or solid brewers' yeast, 
three dessert spoonfuls; all else as in fore- 
going receipt. 
Remarks, — About an ounce, or a moderate-sized 
table spoonful of salt to the gallon of flour is suf- 
ficient to remove any insipidity of flavour from 
bread ; but a larger proportion is liked by many 
persons. Not only will a smaller quantity of 
yeast be required in summer than in very cold 
weather for the fermentation of dough, but the 
li(]uid used in making it will require to be less 
warm than in winter. Experienced bread makei's 
recommend that it should then be used at blood 
heat (98°). 
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THE FEUGAL HOUSEKEEPEK's BEOVN BBEAD. 

An economical^ and at the same time a very 
agreeable and nutritious kind of bread may be 
made with wheaten flour^ and what is commonly 
called sharps, or middlings. It would be preferred 
by many persons to that which is composed of the 
whole-meal^ as it is less dark in appearance ; and 
if carefully fabricated, may be rendered as light as 
the finest wheaten rolls. It is, iu any case, in- 
finitely superior to the common brown bread sold 
by the bakers in this country. One gallon of 
sharps, and two of flour, should be stirred together 
in the bread-trough or pan until the whole appears 
•of one colour, and it may then be managed exactly 
like white bread, with the difference only of a little 
more yeast being allowed for it, as for other brown 
bread; or rather more time for the rising. The 
dough will absorb a somewhat larger proportion of 
liquid than flour does, and it should not be made 
very stiff, or it will not ferment freely. 

EXCELLENT DAIBT-BBEAD, MADE WITHOUT YEAST. 

Some years since, when unfermented bread was 
first becoming known, I had it tried very success- 
fully in the following manner ; and I have since 
been told that an almost similar method of pre- 
paring it is common in many remote parts both of 
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England and Ireland^ where it is almost impossible 
to procure a constant supply of yeast. Blend well 
together a teaspoonfiil of pounded sugar and fifty 
grains of the purest carbonate of soda; mix a salt 
spoonful of salt with a pound of flour^ and rub the 
soda and sugar through a hair sieve into it. Stir 
and mingle them well^ and make them quickly 
into a firm but not hard doughy with sour butter- 
milk. Bake the loaf well in a thoroughly heated 
but not fierce oven. In a brick, or in a good iron 
oven, a few minutes less than an hour would be 
sufficient to bake a loaf of similar weight. The 
buttermilk should be kept till it is quite acid; but 
it must never be in the slightest degree rancid, or 
otherwise bad. All unfermented bread, it must 
be repeated, should be placed in the oven directly 
it is made, or it will be heavy. For a larger baking, 
allow rather less than an ounce of soda to the 
gallon (7 lbs.) of flour. 

Observation, — There are cases in which a know- 
ledge of this, or of any other equally easy mode of 
bread-making, would be invaluable. The inhabitants 
of the Isle of Skye depend entirely for bread on 
supplies brought to them from Glasgow; and they 
are often entirely without when the steamer, which 
ought to arrive at intervals of eight days, is delayed 
by stress of weather. The residents are then 
compelled to have recourse to scones — as a mixture 
of flour and water and a little soda (cooked on a 
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flat iron plate) is called — or to ship^s biscuit ; and 
these are often found unsuitable for young children 
and invalids. There are no ovens in the houses^ 
though there are grates for coal fires, in front of 
which small loaves of unfermented bread could be 
baked extremely well in good American ovens, or 
better still in the small revolving portable ones, 
invented by Mr. Balls, of which mention has 
already been made. Buttermilk can always be 
procured ; and if not, a provision of carbonate of 
soda and muriatic acid might be kept at hand to 
ensure the means of making wholesome bread. 
In many other localities the same plan might 
prove of equal benefit. 

BICE BBBAD. 

(The Rectory Receipt.) 

I am indebted for the following receipt to an 
admirable housekeeper, — the wife of a country 
clergyman, — in whose own words I present it to 
the reader. It is given with so much exactness in 
all its details, that I have not considered it needfiil 
to have it tested before inserting it here, especially 
as it is the result of positive and long experience. 

" We have been for some time in the habit of 
using a portion of rice for our bread. We com- 
menced this plan when flour was very dear; and 
we think the bread so much improved by the 

L 2 
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addition^ that now we seldom omit it. We gene- 
rally bake two stone (that is to say^ fonr gallons^ 
or twenty-eight ponnds) of flonr; and for this 
quantity we allow two pounds of rice. We first 
wash the rice, and then soak it for three or four 
hours in six pints of water. It is next turned, 
with the whole of the water, into a large tin dish 
with a cover (a Nottingham jar well tied down 
would be a good substitute for this), and put it 
into a tolerably hot oyen for two hours, when it 
will be nicely swollen, and will have absorbed all 
the water. When it has cooled down sufficiently 
to be handled easily, we rub it into half the flour, 
in the same way that we should rub butter or lard 
into it for pastry, and proceed to make the bread. 
If we can procure good home-brewed yeast, we 
prefer it to any other, and find a quarter of a pint 
sufficient for our baking ; but we very frequently 
use hdkerff yeast, which we find we can depend on 
better than on the brewer8\ It is a thin liquid, 
somewhat resembling beer, of which we are obliged 
to mix three quarters of a pint with the dough. 
We add first to the flour and rice two small 
handfuls of salt, and then wet them up gradually 
with ten pints of warm water, reserving the yeast 
until they are tolerably well moistened, when we 
pour it equally over the mass, and beat it in well 
with the hand, and knead it about. This dough 
will be very lithe. We make it about four o^clock 
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in the afternoon, and place it by the fire, or on the 
top of the oven, where it remains nntil nine in the 
evening, when three quarters of a stone (a gallon 
and a half) more of flour is kneaded into it, and it 
is left to rise until the morning, when the remain- 
ing half gallon of flour will fit it for the oven. It 
should be put into large tins and allowed to rise to 
their tops before it is set into the oven. We 
divide it into ten loaves, which are baked for two 
hours. We consider that the rice renders the 
bread lighter, and prevents the crust of it from 
becoming hard, and it materially increases its 
weight. The four gallons of flour, two pounds of 
rice, and sixteen pints of water, produce forty-two 
pounds of excellent bread. 

" To improve the yeast, and insure its being good, 
I would recommend that three or four well boiled 
potatoes should be smoothly mashed and mixed 
with as much hot water as will bring them to the 
consistence of batter, and that a small plateful of 
warm flour and the yeast should be gradiiaUy added 
and well beaten to them. This done, the mixture 
must be placed before the fire, and in two hours, 
or less, the whole bowl will be in a state of fer- 
mentation. Then is the time to lay the bread 
with it. It is a little additional trouble, but is a 
certain improvement also. Servants, however, will 
not often take all this trouble ; and mistresses 
cannot always attend to such matters themselves.^^ 

l3 
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Two pounds of rice soaked in three quarts of 
water^ and afterwards swollen in it for two 
hours in a moderately hot oyen; to be 
cooled down a little^ then worked into a 
stone (two gallons) of flour; two small hand- 
fuls of salt; a quarter of a pint of yeast 
of home-brewed beer (or three quarters of a 
pint of bakers' yeast), and five quarts of 
warm water to be added to them, and well 
mixed into a lithe dough. To stand near the 
fire, or on the top of the stove oven, from 
four o'clock in the afternoon until nine in the 
evening; a gallon and a half more of flour 
worked into it, left until the morning; the 
remaining half gallon of flour used in knead- 
ing and making it ready for the oven. This 
dough is divided into ten loaves, put into 
large square tins, left until it has risen to their 
tops, put immediately into a well heated oven, 
and baked for two hours. The product of 
this receipt) — ^forty-two pounds of bread. 
Note, — ^^With the addition of ab(mt twelve 
pounds of brown bread, this,'' says our corre- 
spondent, '^is our average weekly consumption for 
a family of ten or eleven persons." 
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SMALL BBEAKEAST LOAYElS OB BOLLS. 

(Gold made.) 

As bread made in the usual way^ when prepared 
over-night for early baking on the morrow, is liable 
to ferment too much in very sultry weather, I re- 
commend the following method, which I have 
many times had tried with entire success, as very 
convenient, and as producing at the same time 
bread of excellent quality. Mix with two pounds 
of fine wheaten flour a saltspoonful of salt, and 
put into a basin half as much finely powdered 
sugar^ with a teaspoonful only of solid yeast, which 
has been procured at least one day before, and 
stirred up with plenty of spring water, as already 
directed in another part of this volume. Mix 
these well with nearly three quarters of a pint of 
new milk, and proceed to make the flour into a 
firm and smooth dough : add, in doing this, a little 
more milk if required. Flour a thick cloth lightly, 
roll the bread closely in it, turn the ends under, 
lay it into a pan, and throw another cloth, once or 
twice folded, on it. Place it on a table away from 
a thorough draught of air, and leave it until the 
morning. Before lighting the flre, knead it down, 
should it appear very light, as it ought to be, and 
either leave it until the oven is nearly hot enough 
to bake it, or make it up at once into small loaves 

L 4 
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or TcHh, and let diem lenudn jspaa a tin until it is 
ready for them* Our bfead made in this way lias 
been ezcdUent, both in colour and in flaTour. 
Baked in a bri<^ oven it would probablT be better 
fltilL We had it made about ten o'clock in the 
erening^ and baked between eight and nine the 
next morning in an iron oven, moderately heated. 
The roUs^ which were not small, remained in it 
three quarters of an hour. They were perfectly 
light, and tasted almost like cake. 

Fine wheaten flour, two pounds ; one saltspoon- 
fhl of salt, and half as much pounded sugar ; 
solid brewers' yeast, one teaspoonful; new 
milk (or equal parts of milk and water) three 
quarters of a pint; a little in addition, if 
required, to make up the paste quite firmly. 
To remain aU night; kneaded down in the 
morning, and moulded into roUs or small 
loaves : to prove about one hour. Baked 
from twenty to thirty minutes if small, longer 
if large, in iron stove-oven. 
Observation. — By solid brewers', or beer yeast, 
is meant at all times here, yeast which has beei 
washed or purified by having been mixed witl 
plenty of water and then allowed to subside unti 
the water could be poured clear from it. 
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BBEAB EXPEfilEirCES. 



For works of a practical nature, our own 
every-day experience, — even though small, — is of 
more positive utility than a large amount of 
information derived merely from hearsay, or from 
books; because the successful working of any 
process is often more or less affected by many 
trifling circumstances which escape observation at 
first, and which are rendered apparent only by 
repeated trials. For this reason I give, familiarly 
and in detail, in what I shall call my bread 
eoqteriencesy the result of my own close observa- 
tion of the effects produced by various influences 
on the receipts which I have myself had carried 
into practice for daily domestic use. In following 
these, or any others contained in the present 
volume, all due allowance must be made for the 
difference of temperature in various parts of 
England; for in the South, — ^where these have 
all been tested with fiill success, — ^the natural 
warmth of the atmosphere is sufl&cient in mid- 
summer to excite and to maintain the fermenta^ 
tion of bread dough to the proper degree ; and the 
cold of winter seldom approaches in rigour that of 
our northerly, or wild moorland districts; but 
whenever and wherever it is severe^ all precaution 
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The foregoing receipt tatr Breakfad Brtmd was 
tbe result of afint expenment, made acHiie years 
mce, wUh odd ingredieots, and a tot small 
prDportioa of yeasty and answered admiral^; but 
more reomt trials of the same frocesR, with 
German yeast, bare berai attended with an 
equally good eSod in many hoan leas ci time. 



SmofEm Bbzad. (No. L) June, 1856. 

Floor four pomids^ mixed in a very lai^ bowl 
with a teaspoonfnl of salt. The middle made 
hoUow^ and a sing^ tablespoonfol of brewer's 
yeast (which has been well watered for two days^ 
and kept in a cool larder) very smoothly mixed 
with a pint of cold milk and water^ — of which one 
part of three was new milk^ and two were filtered 
water^ — ^ponred in^ and stirred and beaten well 
with as much of the sarrounding flour as made it 
into a stiff batter. On this a thick layer of flour 
was strewed^ the spoon removed^ and a large cloth 
twice doubled was laid over the pan^ which was 

* It is well to warm the bread-pan or tnb, and the flour 
also, before using them for dough in seasons of excessive 
cold : and thick coverings should be laid over, but not upon, 
the dough, after it is made. 
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placed on a table in a north room. It was left for 
two hours^ when the sponge had quite burst through 
the flour^ and risen much ; and was immediately 
made into a firm doughy with the addition to the 
sponge of about a quarter of a pint of warm 
water. In from half to three-quarters of an hour 
it was divided^ and very lightly kneaded up into 
two loaves ; put into shallow^ round baking dishes^ 
previously rubbed with butter, placed on a tray, 
covered with a thick double cloth, and sent to a 
baker^s oven, which was a quarter of a mile 
distant. This bread proved excellent. 

Flour, four pounds; salt, one teaspoonful; 
brewers^ yeast (two days watered), one table- 
spoonful; cold milk and water, one pint : two 
hours. Warm water, one quarter of a pint ; 
kneaded into firm dough: rising nearly 
three-quarters of an hour. 



Summer Bbjsad. (No. 2.) July 4th. 

A gallon and a half of flour, and a dessert- 
spoonful of salt, were made at once into a firmy 
well-kneaded dough with an ounce only (a penny- 
worth) of German yeast smoothly diluted with 
part of nearly five pints of weak milk and water, 
all of which was used quite cold. The pan, 
covered with a thick cloth, was then placed in a 
room without a fire, but with the door and win- 
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dows closed^ and left for two hours and a half, or 
rather longer. The dough, which was then 
perfectly light, was well kneaded a second time, 
and in half an hour afterwards was made up 
lightly into five loaves of difierent sizes and sent, 
in shallow pans, to a baker^s oven. This bread 
was exceedingly good, and very light, proving the 
small quantity of yeast really required for use in 
general, during the summer months. 

Flour, one gallon and a half; salt, one dessert- 
spoonful ; German yeast, one ounce ; good new 
milk, full three-quarters of a pint ; cold water, 
ewact imperial measure, two quarts : rising two 
hours and a half to three hours. Kneaded 
down; rising again, half to three-quarters of 
an hour : five loaves. These, if of equal size, 
would not require, in a well-heated brick oven, 
more than an hour and a quarter's baking, 
perhaps rather less : in a common iron oven, 
more time might be needed for them. 

Summer Bread. (No. 3.) September 8th, 1856. 

The ounce (or pennyworth) of German yeast with 
which this bread was made was brought in from a 
baker's late on the evening of Friday, Sept. 5th, 
and put immediately into an exact half-pint of 
cold filtered water, and remained imdisturbed in 
a cool larder until about one o^clock on the fol- 
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lowing Monday. When the water was then gently 
poured from it^ it was found to have settled at 
the bottom of the jug, and was perfectly sweet. 
It was mixed with three-quarters of a pint of 
water, in addition to that which was originally 
stirred to it, the whole being fully milk warm, 
and three pounds and a half (one quartern) of the 
best flour — purchased from a factor in Tottenham 
Court Boad, — with a large teaspoonfrd of salt, 
were kneaded up with it into a very smooth 
dough, which at the end of an hour had become 
exceedingly light. It was then again kneaded 
into a smooth mass, and left for nearly three 
quarters of an hour, when it was sent to a baker^s 
oven, after being divided into one small and one 
large loaf. It was well baked (in pans) and 
proved in every respect excellent bread, though 
rather less yeast would have been sufficient for it. 
I give these minute particulars to show that the 
German yeast may be preserved fit for use in the 
same manner as brewers^, when the weather is 
not excessively sultry. During part of the month 
of August last, when the heat was imusually 
intense, aU kinds of yeast appeared to be more or 
less affected by it, and it was extremely difficult 
to obtain good bread in consequence. In such a 
case it is well to have recourse to unfermented 
bread. 

German yeast, one ounce, put into half a pint 
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of cold filtered water (which was not changed) 
on Friday evening, Sept. 5th, kept in cool 
larder until Monday, Sept. 8th ; diluted alto- 
gether with one pint and a quarter of warm 
water, and mixed with one quartern (half a 
gallon) flour, and one large teaspoonful of 
salt ; left to rise one hour. Kneaded down ; 
left three-quarters of an hour; divided and 
sent to oven. Bread very good and light. 
Observation: — Generally, it will be better to 
change the water gently into which the yeast is 
dropped. 

The following memoranda of small bakii^ are 
inserted to show the average weight of the bread 
obtained from a gallon (seven pounds) of flour, 
much of which was purchased from the baker to 
whom the bread was sent to be baked, and not 
re-weighed before it was used. Occasionally the 
best quality of country flour supplied the place 
of this; which will probably account for some 
difierence in the quantity of liquid used for 
the dough, and the amount of the product in 
bread. 

No. 1. — ^FloiO' half a gallon (three pounds and 
a half) ; salt, one small teaspoonful ; German 
yeast, half an ounce; warm milk and water one 
pint and a half; kneaded up at once. Rising 
altogether two hours and a quarter. When 
baked, weighed exactly four poimds and a half. 
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No. 2. — Flour seven pounds (one gallon) ; 
German yeast, one ounce; milk and water, mode- 
rately warm, two pints and three quarters. Made 
into dough at once ; lising two hours and a half. 
"Weighed, after baking, nme pounds, minus one 
ounce. 

No. 3. (Feb.) — Flour, one gallon; salt, one 
teaspoonfiil; ^east, one oimce; milk and water, 
two pints and full half: rising two hours and a 
half. Weighed in bread nine pounds and a half. 

No. 4. — Flour, three pounds; yeast, nearly 
half an ounce ; salt, as usual ; liquid, one pint and 
a quarter: rising two hours. Weighed three 
pounds twelve ounces. 

These slight examples will serve as some guide 
to the practical housewife who may wish to know 
the most minute particulars connected with 
domestic bread-making. For the present, further 
space cannot well be dedicated to such details, 
lest it should compel the omission of other matter 
which is equally essential. 

EXCELLENT SUFFOLK BEEAD. 

It is scarcely possible to have bread superior to 
that made by the receipt which I insert here, and 
which I give to show how perfectly the plan of 
slow fermentation answers when it is well con- 
ducted, as it was in the following instance. The 
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bread, I most' ohBcrve, was sent to me firom a 
distance^ and was made by a seirant who a few 
months before knew little or nothing of the art of 
preparing it^ but who had the good sense to profit 
by the instroctions which were offered to her, and 
who is now an excellent bread maker^ much to 
her own advantage^ as well as to that of her em- 
ployers. '^ Cook mixed a tablespoonfol and a half 
of good yeast, fresh from the brewery, with nearly 
three pints of warm milk and water, and made up 
a gallon of flour with it into a firm dough at once, 
after she had stirred in a dessertspoonful of salt. 
It was then left to rise from two to three hours, 
turned on to a pasteboard and well kneaded, and 
again left in the pan until it was ready to send to 
the oven. It was rising altogether between four 
and five hours, and was baked in two large tins 
at the baker's. The tops of the loaves were 
glazed with beaten egg.^^ 

Good and quite fresh brewers' yeast, one table- 
spoonful and a half; best Suffolk flour, one 
gallon ; salt, one dessertspoonful ; warm milk 
and water, nearly three pints : rising alto- 
gether between four and flve hours. Baked 
in two loaves at baker's oven from one hour 
and a half to two hours. 
Observations: — ^Very lately I have received 
another equally good specimen with the above, of 
bread made by the same servant. A lai^er 
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weight of flour was perfectly leavened with nearly 
the same quantity of yeast; and not the finest 
London breads artificially whitened^ could surpass 
it in appearance or in texture. The purity of aU 
the ingredients used was doubtless one cause of 
its excellence. The yeast, as well as the flour, 
must have been extremely good. 



A PB£NCH BECEIFT YOB. FBENCH BEEAD. 

Sift a gallon of the very best flour through a 
hair sieve, and mix with it two ounces of fine salt. 
Dissolve a quarter of a pound of butter in a pint 
of new milk, and when it is sufficiently cooled 
down, stir it to another pint or pint and a half, 
which has been very smoothly blended with two 
ounces of fresh Qierman yeast, or with three table- 
spoonfdls of home-brewed or of brewers^ yeast, 
which has stood for a night after being stirred up 
with plenty of water. Make the flour with these, 
and as much more warm new milk as may be 
needed, into a light dough, and leave it until it 
has risen to its fullest height, but do not let it 
begin to sink. Knead it up, and divide it into 
loaves of one or two pounds weight, and form them 
into rouleaux. Place them some inches apart upon 
flat baking-tins and set them in a warm place to 
prove, or rise again; and when they have swollen 
considerably despatch them to a quite quick oven. 

M 
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From twenty to thirty minutes will bake them 
shonld they be small, and longer time mnat be 
allowed when they are large ; but^ firom their form, 
they will not require such long baking as round 
high loaves do. They shonld be well browned, 
and be rasped as soon as they are perfectly cold. 
Sometimes as much as three quarters of a pound 
of butter is used for them, which is fai more than 
is needed, or than is wholesome; sometimes they 
are made entirely without, and are still very good, 
if rich new milk be used for them. Nearly a quart 
of this will be required for the gallon of flour. As 
I haye stated before^ a Uttle cream is an excellent 
substitute for butter in bread. 

GINGEB LOAT^ OB BOLLS. 

Mix intimately two ounces of good powdered 
ginger^ — called in the shops prepared ginger, — 
and a little salt^ with two pounds of flour, and 
make it into a firm but perfectly light dough with 
German or brewers^ yeast, in the usual manner. 
Bake it either in one loaf, or divide it into six or 
eight small ones. 

Hour, 2 lbs.; prepared ginger, 2 oz.; little salt; 
German yeast, ^ oz., or fresh brewers^ yeast 
1 large dessert-spoonful; mUk, or milk and 
water, 1 pint : to rise one hour or until quite 
light : to be kneaded down and left again to 
rise until light. 
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Remark, — When diarrhoea or other complaints 
of a similar nature are prevalent, this bread will 
be fomid of excellent effect, especially in travel- 
ling; far better, indeed, than many of the com- 
pounds to which people have recourse to avert 
disturbance of the system. The proportion of 
ginger can be much increased if desired ; but the 
bread should not then be habitually eaten for a 
Ions' continuance, as the excess of any stimulating 

less than the pint of milk will often prove sufficient. 



PLAIN BOLLS. 

Any kind of light fermented bread may easily 
be converted into rolls by allowing the dough to 
rise much more than the usual time, after it has 
once been kneaded down : this is better than 
making them with a large proportion of yeast. 
When the dough has swollen to its fall height 
turn it on to the paste-board, and divide it into 
parts of equal size ; work them up very lightly into 
the form of rolls, and place them on tins, leaving 
spaces of two fingers width between them. Let 
them stand awhile to prove, or swell again ; then 
bake them for about twenty minutes in a some- 
what quick oven. To keep them hot until they 
are wanted for table, wrap them in a warm thick 
flannel, which should be kept for the purpose, and 

H 2 
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lay them into a pan or basket placed near the fire. 
The dough used for them shonld be made entirely 
or in part with milk. 



GOOD DINHEB OB BBEAKFAST BOLUS. 

Cromble down^ very small indeed^ an ounce of 
butter into a couple of pounds of the best flour^ 
and mix with them A laj^e salt-spoonful of salt. 
Put into a basin a dessert-spoonful of solid, well- 
purified yeasty and half a tea-spoonful of pounded 
sugar ; mix these with half a pint of warm new 
milk ; hollow the centre of the flour, pour in the 
yeast gradually, stirring to it sufficient of the sur- 
rounding flour to make a thick batter ; strew more 
flour on the top, cover a thick double doth over 
the pan/ and let it stand in a warm kitchen to rise. 
In winter it must be placed within a few feet of 
the fire. In about an hour, should the sponge 
have broken through the flour on the top, and 
have risen considerably in height, mix one lightly- 
whisked egg, or the yolks of two, with nearly half 
a pint more of quite warm new milk, and wet up 
the mass into a yery smooth dough. Cover it as 
before, and in from half to three quarters of an 
hour turn it on to a paste-board, and divide it 
into twenty-four portions of equal size. Knead 
these up as lightly as possible into small round 
or oval-shaped rolls ; make a slight incision round 
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them, and cut them once or twice across the top, 
placing them as they are done on slightly floured 
baking sheets, an inch or two apart. Let them 
remain for fifteen or twenty minutes to prove; 
then wash the tops with yolk of egg, mixed with a 
little milk, and bake them in a rather quick oven 
from ten to twelve minutes. Turn them upside 
down upon a dish to cool after they are taken 
from the tins. An additional ounce of butter and 
another egg can be used for these rolls when richer 
bread is liked ; but it is so much less wholesome 
than a more simple kind, that it is not to be re- 
commended. When it can easily be procured, a 
cup of good cream is an admirable substitute for 
butter altogether, rendering the rolls exceedingly 
delicate both in appearance and in flavour. The 
yeast used for them should be stirred up with 
plenty of cold water one day, at least, before it is 
wanted. Half an ounce of German yeast will 
have an equally good efiect, and can often be pro- 
cured more easily in these days than good brewers' 
yeast. 

Flour, 2 lbs.; butter, 1 oz.; sugar, ^ tea-spoon- 
ful j salt, 1 s&lt-spoonful ; new milk, ^ pint. 
To rise about one hour. Additional milk, 
nearly ^ pint ; 1 whole egg or yolks of 2 : 
three quarters of an hour. Baked in 24 
small rolls, ten to twelve minutes, in rather 
quick oven. 
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POLENTA-BBEAD OB BOLLS. 

Polenta is the name under which Italian flour 
of maize is sold at the foreign warehouses in this 
country. It is much superior in quality to that 
which is imported from America^ and is harvested 
with more care ; but its consumption here is com- 
paratively smaU^ and it is sold at a price which 
must^ while it is maintained^ prevent its general 
use for breads of which it makes a pleasant variety 
when mixed with twice the quantity of wheaten 
flour. Blend intimately in an earthen pan one 
])int of the polenta with a quart of the best flour, 
and rather less than the usual proportion of salt. 
Dilute gradually a dessert-spoonful of solid yeast, 
or half an ounce of German yeast, with a pint of 
warm new milk, (a few spoonfuls more than this 
quantity may be required, but it is better not to 
add it at first), and make the dough up at once. 
Let it be firm without being hard, as it will be- 
come lithe in rising. Leave it covered with a 
cloth until it appears quite light; then knead it 
down thoroughly, and let it again stand to rise. 
Divide it into large rolls or small oval loaves, place 
them, some distance apart, on a floured tin, and 
bake them in a moderate oven from three quarters 
of an hour to an hour. The polenta imparts a 
pleasant flavour to this bread, which eats almost 
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like rice-cake*, whicli it may be made to resemble 
still further by dissolving an ounce of butter in 
the milk with which it is made. 

Polenta, 1 pint; wheat-flour, 1 quart; little salt; 
soUd yeast, 1 dessert-spoonful (or i oz. Ger- 
man yeast) ; milk, 1 pint or rather more. 
Obs, — American maize-flour can be substituted 
for the polenta in this receipt at any time. 

COCOA-NTIT BREAD OB BOLLS. 

The oil contained in the cocoa-nut imparts a 
peculiar richness to bread biscuits and cakes, as 
well as to various other preparations of food ; and 
to many persons its flavour is very agreeable. 
The rasped nut therefore, when fresh, may be 
used with advantage for them. If in the slightest 
degree rancid, it will produce a very unpleasant 
effect. Put four ounces f of the finely-grated nut 

* I am informed that the polenta is carefully granulated 
between large stones set in a peculiar manner for the pur- 
pose; this probably renders it so dissimilar to the common 
maize-flour. The variety of Indian com from which it is 
prepared is much smaller than that grown commonly in 
America. 

f This proportion of a full-flavoured nut is sufficient ; but 
it can always be increased at pleasure. It should be grated 
down on a delicately clean and bright grater ; or^ on occasiou, 
it may be infused in the milk, after having been merely pared, 
sliced thin, and cut up small ; but a much larger quantity of 
it must then be used to impart an equal degree of flavour. 

H 4 
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into a quart of new milk^ heat it slowly^ and let it 
simmer very gently indeed^ that there may be no 
great reduction of the quantity, for about three 
quarters of an hour; then withdraw it from the 
fire, and when it has cooled down a Uttle, strain it 
through a fine sieve or cloth with so much pres- 
sure as shall leave the nut quite dry. Use the 
nulk while it is still warm with yeast and flour as 
for common bread, and manage it in exactly the 
same manner. The grated nut in substance may be 
used instead of the flavoured milk ; but the bread 
will then be less delicate and less wholesome. 
When this is done, it should be thoroughly blended 
with the flour before-the dough is moistened. 

Rasped fresh cocoa-nut, \ lb. ; milk, 1 quart ; 
simmered three quarters of an hour. The 
milk expressed from the nut to be used for 
dough in the usual maimer. Or, with each 
pound of flour, 3 oz. of the grated nut to be 
well mixed, and the yeast and liquid to be 
added. 
Obs, — The oil of the nut will render it neces- 
sary to reduce, for this last method, the ordinary 
proportion of liquid used for dough. 

TURKISH BOLLS. 

Blanch and pound to a perfectly smooth paste 
some fine Jordan almonds, moisten them gradually 
with boiling milk or thin cream, and then simmer 
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them for a few minutes together. Wring the 
milk from the ahnonds^ with strong presmrej 
through a thick cloth or a tammy^ and use it like 
other milk for making the required quantity of 
the best flour into dough. It may be slightly 
tinged with safiGron when it is liked^ and sweetened 
with a small quantity of pounded sugar. 

Jordan ahnonds^ 6 oz. ; milk^ 1^ pint; best 

flour, 2 to 3 lbs. ; Oerman yeast, i to | oz. ; 

rising as usual. 



BEOWN CABJELAWAY^ ON NJBWCASTLE BBEAD. 

This may be made either with wheaten-meal, or 
with two parts of flour and one of sharps (or 
middlings). "With the addition of a little sugar it 
will resemble a common cake, and will usually be 
very acceptable to children, to many of whom it 
will also be suitable and wholesome. Put rather 
less than the usual quantity of salt into a quartern 
of meal, or of meal and flour, or of flour and 
sharps mixed, and stir well into it three ounces of 
fresh whole carraway seeds, or two ounces which 
have been ground. When they are properly 
mingled, proceed to make the dough with full 
three-quarters of an ounce of German yeast, or a 
large tablespoonful of purified beer-yeast, and as 
much skimS milk, or new mUk L ;ater, as 
will render it moderately firm. Less than a pint 
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and a half of liquid will be needed for it when any 
portion of sugar is added^ as this has always a 
softening effect in paste. It must be left to rise^ 
and be kneaded down at the proper time like 
other bread. About two hours altc^ether will fit 
it for the oven^ sometimes rather less. Precise 
directions for the general management of dough 
do not need repetition with each receipt h^e^ as 
they are so ftdly given at the commencement of 
this part of the book^ that they ought to be suffi- 
cient guide without. 

Obs, — In Germany, aniseed is commonly mixed 
with bread. Indeed it is sometimes quite difficult 
to procure any that is firee firom it ; and it is very 
distasteful to some eaters when flavoured mth it. 



OATEN CAKES, CALLBD CLAPPED BREAD. 

(A North Country Receipt.) 

The large thin oaten-cakes^ called clapped bread 

in the North of England^ 
are made by mixing fine 
Scotch oatmeal with a 
little salt and cold water 
quickly into a moderately 
stiff paste^ and patting it 
with the hands^ with 
plenty of oatmeal strewed 

A Girdle-Iron. j j -j. x-i ', 

under and over it^ until it 
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is as thin as it can be made. The cakes^ which 
should be about the size of a breakfast-plate^ must 
be prepared singly , baked on a girdle-iron, turned 
while they are doing, and afterwards toasted a 
little before the fire to render them crisp. They 
must always be kept very dry. If mixed with 
warm water, the paste is more easily made into 
thin cakes, but is not so short and nice. 

Oat-cakes may be baked in an iron-oven when 
but moderately heated. So much only of the 
meal should be moistened at once as will serve for 
a single cake, because the paste dries so rapidly, 
that it cannot be properly managed else. A 
Scotch cook, celebrated in the family in which 
she lived for the excellence of her oaten breakfast 
cakes, used to crumble a bit of butter about the 
size of a walnut into a quart of meal, wet it up 
with milk (or water, as the case might be) in 
suitable portions, roll it out as thin as it could be 
rendered, and bake her cakes in the oven of the 
kitchen stove. 



OATMEAL BANNOCKS. 

These are made simply of Scotch oatmeal mixed 
into a paste with water, and made into cakes about 
the size of a common saucer, and quite half an 
inch thick. They are then baked of a light brown 
in a moderate oven. 
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(An Insh ftcak&st Gbke.) 

*' Break up tctj msuH an ounce and a half of 
butter into a pound of meal just as it comes firom 
tbe mill {whok meal is meant by^ tliis)^ and make 
it into a paste witk about half a {»nt of milk. 
BM it oat to the size of a plate, and to the third 
of an inch thick, and bake it cm a griddle or in an 
oven. If made inth. buttermilk and a pinch i^ 
•oda, it will be improved.^' This is Ae exact re- 
ceipt bjr whidi the brown fadge is made in Ire- 
land, where it is served at the breakfast-table^ 
even in wealthy households, and in those iji some 
of the nobility. If rich slighily acid buttermilk 
were used to make it, and a small but due pro- 
portion of carbonate of soda were well mingled 
with the meal, the butter might be omitted. 
Meal as it comes from the mill, 1 lb. ; butter, 

1^ oz. ; little salt; nearly | pint of milk. 

Baked in oven abotU 20 minutes, or on a 

griddle. 

A 8ALLT LUNN, AlfD OTHEB VEBY LIGHT FKEPAAATIONS. 

To make a batter-ytonffe, which may easily be 
converted into many different kinds of ''fancy 
bread,'' as it is called, or into buns or cakes, first 



/ 
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mix, very smoothly indeed, a pint of warm new 
milk with an ounce* of quite fresh Oerman yeast, 
or with the same quantity which has been put 
into water for one night t, and make with them 
one pound of the best flour into a batter entirely 
free from lumps. A saltspoonfril of fine salt 
should previously be well stirred to it. Throw a 
cloth over the pan, and place it where the air is 
warm. When it has risen extremely high, and 
the surface is covered with large bubbles, take 
another pound of flour, which in winter it is well 
to have slightly warmed before it is used; stir 
and beat smoothly part of it into the sponge, and 
when it is firm enough knead in the remainder 
until the whole is perfectly blended. The dough 
thus made will soon be ready for the oven, and 
may be moulded into small shapes, placed some 
inches apart on a flat tin (as they will spread and 
rise considerably), glazed with beaten egg, and 
rather quickly baked; or the dough, when first 
made, may at once be put into tins or pans, and 
left in them to rise to its frill height before it is 
placed in the oven. 

* For bread, half this quantity is really sufficient ; but 
when butter is added in any quantity to the mixture, much 
more will be required. 

f This yeast becomes perfectly smooth by being put into 
water ; and sometimes the surface of it is hardened, so as to 
render this an advantage. 
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To make a Sally Lium^ dissolve' three ounces of 
good butter^ cut small^ in less than half of the 
milk with which the sponge is to be set ; cool it 
down with the remainder; and^ if a sweetened 
preparation be liked, stir three ounces of pounded 
sugar to the flour before it is moistened; pour 
gradually the milk and butter to the yeasty of 
which there must be a full ounce, and proceed in 
all else as above. Three hours will sometimes be 
required to bring this sponge to its height. When 
it is ready add the second pound of flour to it, put 
it into a round buttered tin or tins, which it 
should not more than half fiU, and when it has 
risen nearly to the edge let it be put without 
delay into the oven, and baked a nice brown. An 
egg or two, when they are considered requisite, 
can be mixed with the milk and butter either for 
the Sally Lunn, or to convert the dough into 
buns ; but, to allow for the addition, a few spoon- 
fuls of the milk should be omitted. Carraway- 
seeds, currants, or candied citron or orange-rind, 
can be kneaded in with the other ingredients when 
the second pound of flour is mixed with the sponge, 
or immediately after it is worked in. Two or 
three ounces more of sugar may, for many tastes, 
be thought needful for the buns. 

Bread. — Best flour, 1 lb.; new milk, 1 pint; 
little salt; German yeast, J oz., to rise 2 
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hours or more ; or yeasty 1 oz., 1 to 2 hours. 

Flour, 1 additional lb. ; to rise i to | hour. 
Sally Lunn. — Flour, 1 lb. ; butter, 3 oz. ; 

pounded sugar, 3 oz. ; Grerman yeast, fiiU 

ounce; 2 to 3 hours, or until extremely Ught. 

Flour, in addition, one pound; to stand in 

tins until risen to their edges. 
Buns. — ^Butter, yeast, and milk, as above, with 

an addition of sugar and an egg or two at 

pleasure; carraway-seeds, 1 oz.; or currants, 

\\h. 

CHEAP BREAD. 

In point of fact, no bread is so really cheap as 
that composed entirely of good wheat-flour or 
meal, because there is none which affords the same 
amount of pure, wholesome, strength-sustaining 
nourishment ; and a larger quantity will generally 
be required of any inferior kind to support, in an 
equal degree, the powers. of life; but when the 
price of wheat is very high, it is sometimes im- 
possible for poor fEimilies to obtain a sufficiency of 
it fully to satisfy the appetite ; and in such cases 
any of the following receipts, which have aU been 
weU proved, may be had recourse to with ad- 
vantage. 
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lOTATO-BBKAD. 



This is one of the best varieties of mixed or 
cheap bread when it is made with care, as its 
flayour is excellent, and it remains moist longer 
than any other except rice-bread ; but the potatoes 
nsed for it should be good, thoroughly boiled, 
weU dried afterwards by having the water poured 
from them, and then standing by the side of the 
fire to steam; and be reduced to a perfect paste 
by mashing, or be rubbed quickly through a cul- 
lender or other coarse strainer. They should be 
perfectly mixed with the flour or meal while they 
are still warm ; and after the addition of rather 
more salt than for common bread, the dough, 
which will require less liquid than wheaten-dough, 
should be made up smoothly and firmly, and be 
managed afterwards like other bread, but be baked 
in a more gentle oven. Seven pounds of potatoes, 
weighed after they are cooked and peeled, may be 
added to each gallon of meal or flour. Should it 
be necessary, from circumstances that cannot be 
controlled, to use such as are watery, the moisture 
may be partly wrung from them, in a warm thick 
cloth, before they are mixed with the other in- 
gredients. 
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BREAD OP INDIAN COEN, EYE, AND WHEAT MEAL. 

Dark-coloured, but very nutritious and by no 
means unpalatable bread, may be made with equal 
parts of wheat-meal, maize-flour, and lye-flour; 
and it will also be cheap as regards the price of 
the ingredients, and profitable from the weight of 
the bread produced by them. Persons accus- 
tomed, as the English people are, to live habitually 
on wheaten bread only, do not immediately be- 
come reconciled to any other; and the flavour of 
Indian com, being dissimilar to that of any grain 
which is common amongst us, is often not re- 
lished by them at first ; but a taste for it is very 
soon acquired. Three pounds each of the maize, 
the rye-fiour, and the wheat-meal, with two not 
large teaspoonfiils of salt, a quarter' of a pint of 
thick yeast, and about, or nearly, two quarts of 
warm liquid, thoroughly mixed and well kneaded 
into a smooth dough, which should stand to rise 
until it is unmistakeably light, both before it is 
kneaded down and again previously to being sent 
to the oven, will produce twelve pounds of sub- 
stantial satisfying bread well suited to stay the 
demands of hunger, and perfectly wholesome in 
its nature. It may be divided into three loaves, 
and should be baked in a well-heated but not 
fierce oven. 

N 
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Flour of maize^ or Indian com, 3 pounds ; rye 
flour, 3 lbs. ; wheat-meal, 3 lbs. ; salt, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls; thick yeast, J pint; water, or 
milk and water, about 2 quarts. Product in 
bread, 12 lbs. 
Obs, — Especial care should be taken to have all 
the materials for this bread in a perfectly sound 
condition ; for if over-kept, or carelessly stored, 
either the maize or rye-flour may impart to it a 
very unpleasant taste, and so create a prejudice 
against the bread itself, which is unobjectionable 
when properly prepared, and in times of real 
scarcity would be a very valuable help to those 
who might find it difficult to obtain sufficient food 
without some such substitute for their accustomed 
diet. Potatoes might supply the place of the 
maize-flour on occasion ; but they are by no 
means so nutritious. Barley-flour, too, might 
sometimes be used instead of rye. A skilful 
bread-maker would soon find it easy to combine 
various cheap ingredients, and prepare with them 
very good bread ; but the nature of each, and the 
effect which it produces, should be attentively 
observed, that the yeast and liquid may be cor- 
rectly apportioned to them, and the baking also 
be well regulated. 
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FRENCH-BEAN BREAD. 

The seed of the white varieties of French-bean, 
boiled quite tender, and rubbed through a strainer 
to divest them of their skins, and mixed with two- 
thirds of their weight of flour or meal, will make 
bread which in flavour and appearance can scarcely 
be known from genuine wheaten bread; and as 
the bean is one of the most nutritious by far of all 
vegetables, it will replace very advantageously a 
portion of wheat-flour for persons whose digestion 
is not extremely delicate : by those who are out of 
health, this bread is perhaps better avoided.* After 
the beans have been prepared as above, the pulp 
from them should be intimately mixed with the 
flour or meal, and the bread finished in the usual 
way. It wiU be seen, as the dough is gradually 
moistened, that less liquid will be required for it 
than for common wheaten-bread ; but the exact 
difierence cannot easily be specified. The dough 
should be mixed entirely at once, and be made 
rather firm. The seed of the scarlet-runner, or 
any other coloured variety of the vegetable (if 

* The French-bean seed, known as haricots blancs, served 
so abundantly at foreign tables, and very much now in Eng- 
land also, is not considered, even where it is so much eaten, 
as well adapted to invalids. When quite fresh, it is less ob- 
jectionable than after it is harvested for winter consumption. 

N 2 
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the flavour were not strong), would probably an- 
swer as well as the white, particularly for brown 
bread. 

Pulp of white French beans {haricots blancs), 
1 lb. ; wheat-flour or meal, 2 lbs., made into 
dough with the common proportion of yeast, 
rather less liquid, and a little more salt. 
Fermented and baked like other bread. 

PABSNEP AND OTHEB VEGETABLE BBEAD. 

Many vegetables may be used in part for making 
bread; but it is only in cases of real need that 
such an expedient is recommended. When com 
is unusually dear, the produce of a kitchen-garden 
or of an allotment ground wiQ serve, in combina- 
tion with it, to fiimish wholesome bread; but, 
with the exception of potatoes and the seed of the 
French bean, all vegetables wiU impart their pe- 
culiar flavour to it, though their presence may not 
otherwise be perceptible. Parsneps, Swedish tur- 
nips, and beet-root will all answer for dough 
(parsneps the best of any) if boiled tender, mashed 
to a smooth pulp*, and stirred in a saucepan over 
a gentle fire until tolerably dry, and left to become 
cool before they are mixed with flour or meal for 
the purpose. 

* The beet-root, which may also be baked, must be grated. 
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BBXAD OP INDIAN-COSN PLOUB« 

Half Indian flour and half wheaten flour, made 
and managed like common dough, and baked in a 
moderate oven, will produce good and economical 
bread. The meal is sometimes scalded* before it 
is mixed with the flour ; but it is then rather less 
pleasant in flavour, and a little more difficult to 
preserve of a proper consistence, as it will absorb 
as much liquid as will be required for the bread 
altogether. The yeast must therefore be stirred 
to it when it is at the proper degree of warmth, 
and the flour worked in immediately after. No 
bread, of which Indian-corn forms a part, should 
be baked in a very hot oven. One third only of 
sound yellow maize-flour, with two thirds of wheat- 
flour, will form a mixture which will generally be 
liked, and with which it is perhaps better to begin 
the use of Indian-corn until the taste is a little 
accustomed to it. 

UNFEEMENTED BKEAD. 

The most perfectly wholesome kind of unfer- 
mented bread is that made with muriatic acidf and 

* One peculiarity of the maize is, its becoming difficult to 
convert into various preparations, if quite boiling liquid be 
previously mixed with it. Half a pint of cold water to a 
quart taken in full ebullition, will cool it down sufficiently. 

f I have in my possession a pamphlet written by a baker, 
who has received the marked public testimony of a scientific 

N 3 
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carbonate of soda, of which the combination ,^9rR» 
common salt, and cannot therefore be in any way 
nnhealthftd, though it is often denounced br 
ignorant people as such ; but until some experience 
has been gained, there will be a chance of failure 
in this bread, in consequence of the Tariation in 
the strength and quality of the add, which must 
have just sufficient power to neutralise the soda 
and evolve the necessary portion of carbonic acid 
gas for rendering it light, without either ingredient 
being in such excess as to impart its flavour^ in 
the slightest d^ree, to the dough. 

The soda, which should be of the best kind, and 
in fine powder, should be rubbed through a hair- 
sieve with a wo<||en spoon into the flour, and 
mixed intimately with it before the acid is poured 
in. The proper proportions of all the ingredients 
will be found, with directions for mixing them, at 
page 100. Both brown bread and white may be 
made in the same manner, and should be well but 
quickly kneaded as soon as they have been mingled 
so far as they can be with a large strong wooden 
spoon. No metal should be used in the process. 
The loaves should be expeditiously made, and set 
into a moderately heated oven without the least 
delay. 

man of repute, as to the purity of his bread, in which he 
attacks his brethren of the trade rather vehemently as *' poi- 
Sonera of the people** &c. &c. In his list of wicked adultera- 
tions, muriatic acid is included. 



k 
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Unfermented Bread made vnth Tartaric Acid. — 
Though perhaps not well adapted for long-con- 
tinued consumption, this bread, which is more 
easily made with perfect success than the pre- 
ceding, may be eaten occasionally without any 
disadvantage. For each pound of flour allow one 
drachm of bi-carbonate of soda, and rub it through 
a sieve over the pan which contains it, and stir 
them together until the soda is equally distributed 
amongst it. Dissolve fifty grains of tartaric acid 
in half a pint of water, kn^d it up well, but very 
quickly, and place it in the oven the instant it is 
ready. Salt must be added to this bread as for 
common dough; but none is required for that 
which is made with the muriatic acid. A very 
small portion of pounded sugar is an improvement 
to it; about half a teaspoonfiil to the pound of 
flour. For delicious bread, made with tartaric 
acid and butter-milk, see "Dairy-Bread,'^ page 
147. 



CRUSTS TO SERVE WITH CHEESE. 

Take a half-baked loaf from the oven, and tear 
it into small rough bits with a couple of forks; 
lay these on a tin, and put them back into the 
oven for ten minutes. If a light loaf be made 
for the purpose, with new milk and two ounces of 
butter, they will quite resemble rusks. A sweet 

N 4 
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li^xt cake pulled apart in tlie same »*»»»»»*^ is 
likewise reiy good« 

UJATEt OF miTEKEXT FCWKS. 

The commoii shape of bakers' loafes is giren 
bjr dividing the fOfrtiaa cf dough intended tor one 
loaf into two parts of unequal size, the smaller 
tme being little more than a third of the whcde. 
These are made into the form of yeiy thick cakes, 
and tiien placed one on the other^ care being taken 
that there shall be no flour between them^ and 
then pressed together^ and a deep indentation 
made in the centre of the upper one^ sometimes 
f/f/ the baker^B elbow. 

The loaves technically called " bricks/' which 
are baked in tins^ are of conyenient form for 
making toast or for slicing bread and butter. 

Cruity, or College Loaves. — These are more 
frequently made in priyate families than for sale. 
The dough for them should be tolerably firm, and 
be first moulded and slightly cut round in the 
usual manner ; and then, with a sharp knife, the 
tops should be divided into large dice of equal 
Mizo, the paste being cut down nearly half through 
to form them. They will spread open in the 
baking, and furnish plenty of nice crisp square 
crusts for amateurs. 

French Loaves. — In Prance the usual form 
given to common bread is that of a rouleau or 
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cylinder^ whicli spreads and flattens a little in the 
baking. The loaves are sometimes two or three 
feet in length. One advantage of having them 
moulded thus is, that they are more perfectly and 
regularly baked than loaves of massive construc- 
tion. Some few London bakers have adopted the 
French shape for their bread. 



EXTBACTS FROM THE KEPOILT OP THE MEDICAL OFFICER OP 
HEALTH FOR THE DISTRICT OP HOLBORN, ON THE ADUL- 
TERATION OP BREAD. MARCH 16tH, 1857. 

It is with no wish to exaggerate the importance 
of any fact connected with the subject of bread- 
adulterations, that I return to it here; but be- 
cause the opinions expressed upon it in the fol- 
lowing passages of Dr. Gibbon^s report appear 
worthy of general respect and consideration ; and, 
so far as the bakers are concerned, they are 
written in a most frank and Uberal spirit. 

" It is my deliberate opinion that, although 
alum is not a poison, yet that its use in the manu- 
facture of bread is injurious to health, and concurs 
indirectly tvith other things in increasing the mor-- 
tality, especially of young children, the staple 
article of whose dietary is bread. 

" The more effectually to discountenance this 
practice, I will briefly detail some of the grounds 
whereon this opinion is founded. 
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" It is well known that small doses of alum 
repeated for a considerable time will produce at 
first costiveness, and afterwards great irregularity of 
the bowels. The quantity of alum which I have 
generally met with in bread has been in the pro- 
portion of from half a drachm to one drachm in 
the 41b. loaf; so that the man who consumes half 
a loaf a day swallows every 24 hours from 15 to 
30 grains of alimi. Now, it is found that even 12 
grains per diem, taken by a healthy adult, will 
produce constipation. Its eflFects on children 
would, of course, be greater than on adults; a 
smaller quantity would suffice to produce the 
diarrhoea and dysenteric symptoms, and they 
would appear sooner. Alum enters into chemical 
combination with the gluten of the flour, there- 
fore I admit that its efiects in bread are less active 
and injurious than when administered in its pure 
state. I have little hesitation, however, in as- 
signing this impurity in the bread as the chief 
cause of the frequent constipation, headaches, liver 
derangements, &c., of those who are dependent on 
bakers for their bread. The fatal diarrhma of 
infants under three years of age may also have 
arisen from, (yr have been aggravated by, this 
cause, 

" As this adulteration has been practised for a 
very great length of time, I cannot recommend 
the adoption of any harsh measures for its sup- 
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pression; I would suggest that all bakers in the 
district should be cautioned against it.* If any 
flagrant case occurs where the injury to health is 
clearly made out, I shall feel it to be my duty to 
advise your board to take the necessary proceed- 
ings to prevent its recurrence. 

" When the bakers are duly informed of this 
opinion, I am in hopes that they will of their own 
accord cease to use alum in making bread. The 
bakers^ plea at present is that it is harmless, that 
the pubUc 'like it/ and 'will have it.^ So that 
the more effectually to put down an adulteration 
which is injurious to health, the public on their 
part should cease to set so high a value on those 
qualities in a loaf which alum is used to produce. 

" The following particulars will, I trust, enable 
the purchaser to distinguish a loaf that does not 
contain alum from one which does : — 

" Alum increases the whiteness and firmness of 
the bread made from inferior flour, and thereby 
causes it to resemble bread made from the very 
best flour. The qualities which alimi imparts to 
a loaf are very unimportant, having reference 
merely to the appearance, ' lightness,' neatness of 
shape, &c. 

" The chemical action of alum on moistened 
flour is analogous to tanning, and destroys in a 
considerable degree its nutritiveness. It converts 
the gluten [the most nutritious portion) of the flour 
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into a kind of tough tenacious 'wash leather/ 
which is difficult of digestion. This gives the 
dough a tenacity and firmness^ enabling it to re- 
tain the thousands of little air bubbles (given off 
by the yeast) which constitute the ^lightness ^ or 
spongy porous character of the bread. Hence, 
flour that will not ^rise^ may be made to do so 
by means of alum. Another object in the use of 
alum is that it preserves the upright form of the 
loaves, and prevents them from adhering firmly 
together, thereby enabling the baker to separate 
them more readily on their removal from the 
oven — the ' batch parts clean/ as the expression 
is, without tearing. An unalumed loaf is, with a 
little practice, distinguishable from an alumed one 
by its appearance alone ; it is wanting in all those 
peculiarities which I have mentioned as the effects 
of alum ; it is not so bulky, nor so symmetrical 
in its shape ; its sides are roughened and torn in 
being separated from the batch. Unalumed bread 
^ bites short,^ alumed bread ' bites tougV and the 
rough, sour taste of alum is slightly perceptible in 
it. The most marked contrast, however, is appa- 
rent in 'crumbling^ when a day or two old; un- 
alumed bread crumbles with the greatest facility 
by rubbing it between the hands ; whereas alumed 
bread, however old, ' crumbles ' with difficulty. In 
the same way alum renders the new loaf less 
liable to crumble when cut. 
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'^ These, then, are the qualities and appearances 
in a loaf which I recommend the purchaser to 
disregard. 

'' Septimus Gibbon, M.D., 

" Medical Officer of Health." 



BREAD ASSOCIATIONS. 



There are now in various parts of the continent 
— in France and Belgium more particularly, — 
subscription-bakeries, or, as they call them, 
''Friendly Bread Associations/^^ which are 
reported to answer remarkably well in every 
respect. Some of them are on a small scale, 
and conducted on a plan which enables persons 
of very limited means to profit by their advan- 
tages. The subscriptions, which can be constantly 
renewed, do not exceed eight or ten shillings ; and 
bread, sufficient for the daily consumption of a 
family, is supplied to that amount, until it is 
exhausted, much better in quality and rather 
lower in price than that sold by the bakers. The 
wheat, as in the large factories already mentioned, 

* An establishment of the same nature exists, 1 believe, 
at Manchester, or Birmingham. Some notice of it was given 
by one of the subscribers in The Times not very long since ; 
but the particulars have escaped my recollection, and 1 cannot 
recall the date of the journal which contained them. 
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is purchased of the grower, by which a consider- 
able saving is effected, and the genuineness of the 
bread is secured ; and the profits which arise from 
the suppression of all unnecessary expenses, after 
a time are divided amongst the subscribers. 
When a building has to be purchased or erected in 
the first instance for the bakery, and all the acces- 
sories for the fabrication of the bread have also to 
be purchased, a certain period must elapse before 
any clear profits can be expected, beyond those 
which are in reality afforded by the purity and 
cost of the bread famished to the members of the 
association. 

A thorough knowledge of practical business 
details is, of course, necessary in organising these 
friendly companies ; and an entire absence of what 
is familiarly called "jobbing,'' and which is said to 
prevent the satisfactory working of many enter- 
prises in this country. 



NEW FRENCH PEOCESS FOB, CONVERTING WHEAT INTO 

WHITE BREAD. 

To supply the labouring part of the population 
of Paris with the fine white bread with which alone 
they will be satisfied, has become an object of 
natural anxiety in that capital, now that provisions 
of all kinds have risen to so very high a price 
there ; and the first scientific men of the day are 
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seeking to discover processes, by means of which 
this false taste may be gratified at a less serious 
cost than it is at present. As real popular educa- 
tion advances, and people are brought to see the 
truth of things, as it becomes more and more 
developed by the aid of science, and by the eflforts 
of enlarged and enlightened minds, it is probable 
that the deeply-rooted prejudices (which have 
their origin often in profound ignorance) that 
now stand opposed to much of what is best and 
most profitable 2l^ food, will give place — with many 
others — to a just appreciation of convincingly- 
exposed /ac^«. 

The man who understands the nature of the 
component parts of wheat, will not quarrel with 
the mere coltmr of the bread he eats, when he 
knows that it is not the result of any sophistication 
of the materials of which it is composed. He will 
not insist on the sacrifice of a large portion of the 
grain, the whole of which is so important to him 
as nutriment, merely to gratify an irrational pre- 
possession in favour of white bread. In England 
— and in London more particularly, amongst the 
working classes — this prepossession exists quite as 
generally as in any part of the world; the con- 
sumption of brown bread being confined almost 
entirely to the families of the more affluent orders. 

Only a cursory mention can now be made here 
of the recent discoveries reported at considerable 
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IcDgthf to the Aeademie des Sciences at its meet- 
ing of Janiuuy 12tli, 1857^ and published in the 
Moniteur Umcersel of the 20th (and in other 
French joomals most probably)^ and partly also 
in the form of a slight pamphlet^ entitled " Ex- 
traction and Conversion of the whole of the Flour 
of Wheat into White Bread of the first Quality^ 
by M. Mige-Mouriis. To be had of MM, Fir^ 
min Didot Frires, lAbrakres, and of the Author^ 
Rue Jacob 19/' 

A short extract or two from the aboye-named 
report may give the reader some idea of its ten- 
dency^ and of its claim to attention. 



(( 



CHEMI8TBY APFLIED TO FAlOnCATION. 



" Eeport made to the Academy of Science, of a Memorial by 
M. Mege-Moari^s, entitled ' Chemical Researches on Wheat, 
Fhur, and Bread-making* 

*' At its sitting of June 9th, 1856, M. Mege- 
Mouri^s presented to the Academy the result of 
his researches on Panification, partly theoretical 
and partly practical ; — partly theoretical, because 
the author explains the real cause of the dark hue 
of brown bread, and indicates the manner by 
which it may be avoided, even when the bran is 
left in the dough; partly practical, because he 
proposes a new system of panification which is 
something more than a mere project, since one of 
the colleges of Paris has for three months past 
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been supplied with the bread made by it; and 
the occupants of the orphan asylum of Saint 
Charles (of thQ 12th arrondissement) have lived 
on it since last June to the exclusion of all 
other. 

It must be observed here that the Acadhnie des 
Sciences has naturally much influence with the 
French government on questions of this nature, 
and that it considered the discoveries of M. Mege- 
Mouries of sufficient importance to appoint a 
commission to ascertain their practical value ; and 
this commission, after having seen his new pro- 
cesses in all their details, carried into operation 
at a small bakery, which he had himself esta- 
blished, applied to the prefect of the Seine for 
permission to have them tested by more extensive 
experiments, at the bakery of the hospitals of 
Paris, which was immediately accorded, and they 
were placed in communication with M. Salone, the 
director of the Boulangerie de Scipion; in con- 
junction with whom M. Mege-Mouries pursued his 
labours until a definite result was obtained for the. 
further investigation of the commissioners, who 
then proceeded with their examinations. 

The positive advantages afforded by the new 
system appear to be, the deriving from seventeen 
to twenty per cent more of fine white bread from 
wheat than is commonly done, and reducing to 
comparative simplicity the present most elaborate 

o 
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and tedious method of making it; of which the 
following aooonnt wiU give an idea. 

In a modified degree the same plan is pursued 
hy the baking trade of England. The intelligent 
reader will judge how £ur it is &vourable to the 
production of sweet and nutritious bread. 

Common mode of Pardfication practised in 
Paris. — The white bread <rf Paris is made with 
the best flour. If a hundred parts of wheat have 
yielded seventy of flour it is said to be '^ bolted to 
seventy/^ which is the quality used for the con- 
sumers of that capitaL This is the process: — 

"At eight o^clock in the evening a bit of paste* 
is taken, composed of eight kilogrammes of flour 
and four kilogrammes of water.f This is left 
until six o^cloek in the morning, and constitutes 
the main leaven (levain de chef). 

* This is probably a portion of the paste called kaveu .• if 
it were merely floor and water, it would not become a ferment 
in so short a time : many days keeping in a certain tempera- 
ture wonld be required to produce spontaneous fermentation 
in it. Formerly, this kind of leaven — which always imparts 
a certam. degree of acidity to bread — was used ooomioidy in 
England, and it is so still in various parts of the Continent. 
After the first preparation of the ferment, a bit of the dough 
made with it is kept from one baking to another (well covered 
with flour), and serves the purpose of yeast when well 
kneaded up with the other ingredients. 

f Sixteen pounds of flour and four quarts of water. The 
gramme is the thirtieth part of an ounce. 



Ik 
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Eight kilogrammes more of flour and four kilo- 
grammes of water are then added : this forms the 
leaven of the first degree. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon sixteen kilo- 
grammes of flour and eight of water are added : 
this is the second quality of leaven. 

At five o'clock the complete leaven is prepared 
by adding a hundred pounds of flour and fifty-two 
kilogrammes of water, mixed with from two hun- 
dred to three hundred grammes of yeast {levure). 

At seven o'clock a hundred and thirty-two kilo- 
grammes of flour and sixty-eight kilogrammes of 
water, holding in solution two kilogrammes of 
salt, and mixed with from three hundred to six 
hundred grammes of yeast, are added to the leaven, 
and made into well-kneaded dough. 

With this quantity of paste five or six batches 
of bread are made in the following manner : — 
1st Batch. — This is composed of half the dough 
prepared as above, which is moulded and left 
to rise, and then set into the oven. 

The bread of this first baking is sour 
{aigre), rather brown, and not particularly 
Hght. 

2nd Batch. — The dough remaining of the first 

batch is mixed with a hundred and thirty-two 

kilogrammes more of flour and sixty-eight 

kilogrammes of water, mixed with the same 

proportion of salt and yeast as the preceding 

2 
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batch. Half of this dough forms the second 
bakings the bread of which is whiter and 
better than the first. 

8rd Batch. — The same quantity of flour, water, 
and salt, with three hundred grammes of 
yeast, are again added to the dough, of which 
half is baked as usual. 

4th Batch. — Same proceeding as for the third. 

5th Batch. — This is prepared like the foregoing, 
and produces what is called fancy bread 
{pains de luxe), the finest quality of any. 

I have used the word yeast as we understand 
it in English for the "levure^^ mentioned in 
the process, though it may possibly diflFer from 
that which is commonly used amongst us.* The 
papers relative to M. Mege-Mouries' discoveries, 
though published some months since, have reached 
me only just in time to permit of this very slight 
notice, leaving no means of ascertaining any par- 
ticulars about them. The chief novelty which 
they disclose is the existence in wheat of a strongly 
fermenting principle which he calls " cerealine/' 
of which the action gives, he asserts, its brown 
colour to bread. It is not possible to condense 
the substance of the report, from which I have 
taken the short extracts inserted here, in such a 

* If beer yeast bad been meant, it wonld probably have 
been called levure de hierf. 
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manner as to render its scientific and practical 
details intelligible; and to adapt it^ at the same 
time, for admission into this small volume — 
brought at present so near its conclusion; but 
if real and great advantages are to be derived from 
the introduction of the new processes, by which 
M. Mege-Mouries is endeavouring to replace the 
old ones, they will soon become extensively known, 
and will scarcely fail to attract the attention of 
the persons most interested in the important 
question of bread improvement, which is be- 
ginning, at least, to create the general and active 
interest which it deserves. 

' M. Mouries has drawn his conclusions from the 
closest anatomical inspection of the grain of wheat, 
confirmed by microscopical examinations of it, made 
conjointly with him by a clever young botanist 
named Tricul, highly considered by the AcadSmie. 
The position of the cells which contain the c^ea- 
line (which has been a principal object of experi- 
ment to the first of these gentlemen), is minutely 
described, together with its nature and the method 
of partly or entirely neutralising its activity in 
panification, in which it exercises a powerful 
decomposing influence in its natural state. It is 
asserted that the brown colour of bread is not 
attributable to the mixture of bran or pollard 
with the flour, but to the energetic fermentation 
produced bv the cerealine. 
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PUBLIC OVENS. 

(For Baking Bread, and for Greneral Cookery.) 

The establishment of large^ well-regulated pubUc 
ovens^ to which the bread and other food of families 
could be taken to be baked^ without danger of loss 
from dishonesty or mis-management^ would be an 
inestimable boon to the labouring classes of the 
English people^ and a valuable one to many others ; 
and if the charge of such ovens were entrusted to 
persons who combined integrity and intelligence^ 
with a due knowledge of the practical operations 
required from them, a new and profitable system 
of cookery might be generally adopted through 
their means, by the agency of a low, but equally 
sustained degree of temperature. When enclosed 
in earthen jars with covers, or other suitable ves- 
sels, pasted down, or secured in such a manner as 
to prevent the escape of the steam arising from 
them, and mingled with so much liquid only as is 
necessary for their preparation, meat, fish, frrdt^ 
rice *, and an infinite variety of other articles of 
food may be cooked in the very best maimer, and 
without the loss of any portion of the nourishment 

* The value and wholesomeness of rice as food, depend 
entirely on the mode of preparing it, which is ill understood 
in this country, and to which the above system is peculiarly 
adapted. 
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which they contam. A thick layer of pie-crust 
will often be a convenient substitute for the cover 
of a jar^ in baking these^ and will effectually con- 
fine the steam if carefully fastened to the edge. 

The favourite but most unfrugal baked joints of 
meat of the people, on which often a large portion 
of a poor man's weekly wages is expended for one 
day's meal only, have been too often the subject 
of comment and remonstrance, for their wasteful- 
ness not to be generally recognised ; and yet one 
would not willingly deprive those who have so few 
enjoyments, of the occasional savoury repasts 
which many of them earn with the heaviest 
labour, and for which they seem content fre- 
quently to pay the price of many days of com- 
parative privation. Much greater economy, how- 
ever, might be effected even m the " baked meats " 
for which the common national taste is so decided, 
and which dwindle in size so strikingly in the 
over-heated ovens of the bakers. They would be 
infinitely more succulent and nutritious, or more 
really resembling well-roasted meat, in fact, if long 
and gently cooked, and would lose far less in 
weight. 

In very populous places it might answer to have 
sevex^ 7Z'in the'same offij, varying in their 
degrees of temperature, and so adapted to, and 
always ready at certain hours, for different pre- 
parations. 
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But it is most of all in many of our villages 
that better accommodation is required tlian now 
exists for baking generally, and for baking bread 
especially; for great discouragement to the makers 
often attends the sending it to a common baker's 
oven, should there chance to be one at hand, 
which in many instances there is not. It is a 
real grievance to the poor but industrious house- 
wife to have the dough which she has prepared 
careftdly and well, given back to her either under- 
baked or burned, or partially spoiled, by standing 
for hours in the heated air of the bake-office after 
it was ready for the oven. It is a disadvantage, 
under any circumstances, to be compelled to 
send bread from home to be baked; and in 
severely cold weather there is always a chance, 
unless great precautions be taken against it, of 
the dough being rendered heavy by exposure to 
the influence of the external air. The rich, who 
interest themselves in the well-being of the poor, 
would effect a good work in their favour by aiding 
in the erection of village-bakeries, which should 
remove the present diflSculties of numbers of the 
riu-al population ; but no beneficial results would 
ensue unless their management were entrusted to 
kind, conscientious, and efficient agents. 
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TO CLEANSE WHEAT FOE GSINDIKG. 

I extract the foUowing passage from a smaU pam- 
phlet which has just fallen into my hands^ entitled 
'^ OuE Daily Bread/' (written and published by 
Mr. William Horsell, 492. New Oxford Street,) 
because it appears to me to contain a simple and 
sensible suggestion for the improvement of bread, 
and in consequence to deserve consideration : — 

'' Those who have given little attention to this 
subject, will probably think that the trouble of 
washing all their bread-stuflf before it is ground, 
would be much greater than any benefit which 
would result from it. But a short experience in 
the matter would convince every one who has a 
proper regard for the character of his bread, that 
the trouble of washing his grain bears no com- 
parison to the improvement effected by it. Indeed, 
those who have been accustomed to wash their 
grain, will soon cease to regard it as a trouble ; 
and the improvement in the whiteness and sweet- 
ness of their bread will be so great, that they would 
be very unwilling to give up the practice. 

" Having raised or purchased a quantity of the 
best new wheat, it should be put away in clean 
casks or bins where it will keep perfectly dry and 
sweet; and, according to the size of the family, 
take, as they need it, one or two bushels, and wash 
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it thoroughly but briskly iu two or three waters, 
and then spread it out on the drying sheet or 
table, made for the purpose, and which is consider- 
ably inclined, so that the water remaining with the 
wheat will easily run off, Being thinly spread out 
upon the sheet or table in a good drying day, it 
will be sufficiently dry in a few hours for grinding. 
Let auy one who loves good bread wash his grain 
a few times in this manner, and he will be very 
reluctant to return to the use of bread made of 
unwashed grain/^ 



FVBE BAKEBS' BBBAD. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that I find 
myself enabled to mention, before I close this 
work entirely, a movement which has commenced 
amongst the better order of bakers for supplying 
the public with really genuine bread. Some spe- 
cimens have been sent to me which were truly 
excellent, and which remained good for so un- 
usual a length of time, that I have no doubt they 
had been fabricated in a perfectly wholesome 
maimer. 

It would, perhaps, be only fair to give the 
names! of those members of the trade who are 
foremost in the path of improvement; but be- 
lieving that many others will quickly unite with 
them in their good and conscientious work^ I 
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prefer to wait a little before I add anything to 
this slight notice of a welcome fact. 

DEFICIENT WEIGHT OF BBEAD. 

This is an evil which presses so heavily and 
pamfuUy on the very poor, and wMch prevails, I 
regret to state^ to so serious an extent^ that I 
cannot withhold a few words of comment upon it, 
trusting sincerely that it will be one of the first 
abuses which the reforming spirit of the age will 
entirely abolish. It is not sufficient for genuine 
bread to be supplied to the public if the full value 
of the price exacted for it be not given in its 
weight as weU; and the instances in which all 
that I have had tested (and which has been pur- 
chased of various bakers) has come up to the 
proper standard, have been very few. There may 
be some difficulty, perhaps, in having it always 
exact to an ounce ; but five or siw ounces of loss 
in every four-pound loaf, which is the average 
deficiency, is a serious consideration to the poor 
and scantily fed ; and there is never any overplus 
of weight to make them compensation for it. 

BBEAD CmPS. 

(To serve instead of Biscoits for Dessert, or to Invalids.) 

Cut thin shavings of bread &om a stale loaf, 
spread them on a dish^ or lay them singly on the 
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tin tray of oa American oven, and dry them yery 
gradu4 ^til they are perfectly crisp ; then 
bring them to a pale straw colour; withdraw 
them from the fire, and, as soon as they are cold, 
pile them on a napkin, and serve them without 
delay. They require an extremely gentle oven to 
produce the proper effect on them ; but, if well 
managed^ will retain their crispness for several 
hours ^ and it may always be renewed by heating 
them through afresh. By many persons they are 
much preferred to biscuits, being considered far 
more delicate. A small American oven answers 
for them extremely well if placed at a distance 
from the fire : they require quite half an hour to 
dry them as they ought to be done. 



THE END. 



London: 

Printed by Spottiswoodb and Co. 
NeW'Street Square. 
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Howitt.- Visits to Bemarkable 

Places I Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illuatratire of Striking Passages in 
SagUsh History and Poetry. By William 
Howitt. New Edition; with upwards of 80 
Woodcuts. First and Second Series, me- 
dium 8to. price 31«. each. 

Hue.— The Chinese Empire i a 

Sequel to Hue and Gabefs Jmmm»f tkroiifk 
TuTtarjf and TkUet. By the Abb< Hoc, 
many years Missionary Apostolic in China. 
Copyright Translation, with the Author's 
•auction. 8t€om4 BditioMf with coloured 
Map and Index. 3 rols. 8vo. 94*. 



Hudson's Plain IMreetions for 

Making Wills In conformitr with the Lawi 
with a clear Bnosltion of tae Law relating 
totheDlstrlbuuon of Personal Estate In 
the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, 
and much useful Information. New and 
enlarged Edition 1 Including the prorisions 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 
8ro. price Ss.M. 

Hudson's Sxeeator's Onide. 

New and enlarged Edition : with the Addl. 
tion of DIrecnons for paying Succession 
Duties on Real P r ope r tr under Wills and 
Intestacies, and a TUile for indlng the 
Valuee of Annuities and the Amount of 
Legacy and Sueeession Duty thereon. Fcp. 
8ro. price 6«. 

Hnmholdt's Cosmos. — Trans- 
lated with the Author's authority, br Mrs. 
SABiirn. Vols. I. and II. lOmo. Half-a- 
Crown each, sewed 1 8«. 9d. each cloth t or 
In post 8ro. 13t. 6d. each cloth. Vol. III. 

rest 8to. is*. 6d. cloth t or in |6mo. Part 
. 8«. M. sewed, U. %dm cloth | and Part 
II. Ss. sewed, 4«. cloth. 

Hnmholdt's Aspeets of Nature. 

Translated, with the Author's authority, by 
Mrs. Sabinb. New Edition. 18mo. pirice 
8s. t or in 3 vois.Ss. M. each cloth) Ss.M. 
each sewed. 

Hnnt. —Researches on Light in 

itsChendcal Relations; Bmbraciiig a Con- 
sideration of all the Pbotonaphlc Proces- 
ses. By RoBBBT HirxT, FIR.S., Professor 
of Physics in the Metropolitan School of 
Science. Second Edition ; with Plate and 
Woodcnta. 8ro. price 10f.64f. 

Idle.— Hints on Shooting, Pish- 
ing, etc. both on Sea and Land, and in the 
Freshwater Lorhs of Scotland : being the 
Experiences of Cbbimophbb Iblb, Esq. 
Fcp.8ro.6f. 

Hrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs. Forming the First 
Series of Smered and Legemdarp Art, 
Second Edition t with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and 16 Etchings by the Author. Square 
crown 8ro. price S8s. 

Krs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. Forming the Second Series of 
Saertd and Legendary Art. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and euutrged ; with 11 Etch- 
ings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8ro. price 38s. 

Hrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Third Series of Smered and 
Leftiularp Art. With U Drawings by the 
Anther, and 113 Wood Sngrarings. Square 
crown 8ro. price 38*. 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Owen.— Lecturei on the Com- Phillips.— Pignres andDeserip- 

tionsof the E*alaeoxoie FomUs of CoravsU, 
DeTon, •nd West Semerkct; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geologieai Sor- 
▼ef of that District. Br John Pbuatps, 
M.A.etc. 8to. with 80 Plates, price »c. 



paratiTe Anatomjr and Pbrsiology of the 
Invertebrate Animais. By Riohabo Owsn . 
F.R.S. Honterian Professor In the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Second EdIUon, 
enlarged } with S35 Woodcuts. 8to. tl$. ■ 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the ComparatiTC AnatnniT and Physiology 
of the vertebrate Animals. With numer- 
ons Woodcuts. Vol. 1 . 8to. price 14«. 

The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, introductions to the various 
Worlis, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by Gborob Pbxbcb, Esq. 8 vols . post 8to. 
with Portrait, SSf.firf. 

Br. Pereira's Lectures on Po- 
larised Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microscope, delivered before the Phar- 
maceutienl Society of Great Britain, and at 
the MedicMl School of the London Hospital. 
Second Editi<Jn, enlarged from Materials 
left by the Author,' by the Rev. Badbn 
PowBUC, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 

Dr. Pereira's Elements of Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics. Third 
Bditi»n<, enlarged and improved from the 
Author's Materials bv A.S.Tatz.or, M.D., 
and G. O. Rbbb, M.I>. With numerous 
Woodcuts.. S vols . 8vo . price 8M8«. 

Dr. Pereira's Treatise on Pood 

and Diet. With Observations on the Diete- 
tical Regimen suited for Disordered Ststes 
of the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other ICstabllshments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the 
Sick, etc. 8vo. 16«. 

Peschers Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, 
by B. Wbst. With Diagrams and Wood- 
cuts. 8volt.fcp.8vo. price Sit. 

Pfeiffer— A Lady's Second Jour- 
ney round the World : From London to the 
Cape of Good Hope, Borneo, Java, Suma- 
tra, Celebes, Cersm, the Moluccas, etc., 
California, Panama, Pern, Ecuador, and the 
United States . By Madame Ij>a. Ffbiffbr. 
S vols, post 8vo. price 31«. 

Phillips.-A Guide to Geology. 

By JoBir Phillips, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
Deputv Reader in Geology In the University 
ofUxford. Fourth Edition, with 4 Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo. priest*. 

Phillips's Elementary Intro- 

dnctinn to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
br H. J . Bbookb, F.R.S., F.G.8.t and W. 
H.MiLLBB, M.A., F.G.8., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 
With nuaeroos WoodcBU. Post Svo. 18«. 



Piesse's Art of Perfumery, and 

Metho'ls of ObUining the Odours of PlanU : 
With Instructions fur the Manufacture of 
Perfumes for the Handlierchief, Sceated 
Powders, Odurous Vinegars, Dentifrices, 
Pomatums, Cosm^tiques, Perfumed Soap, 
etc.; and an Appendix on the Colonrs of 
Flowers, Artificisl Fruit Rssences, etc. 
With 30 WoodcuU. Crown Svo. It. M. 

Piscator.— The Choice and Cook- 
ery of Fish. A Practical Treatise. ByPu- 
CATOR. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6rf. 

Captain Portlock's Keport on 

the Geoloiry of the County of Londonderrr, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermansgn, 
examined and described under the Antho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. Svo. with 48 Plates, price i4«. 

Powell*— Essays on the Spirit 

of the Inductive Philoiophv, the Unity of 
Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creatioa. 
By the Rev. Badbk Powell, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., F.G.S. Crown Svo. 12«.64f. 

Pycroft's Course of English 

Resding, adapted to tf^wj Taste and Ca- 
pacity } With Utertfry Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 6f . 

Kaikes.—A Portion of the Jour- 
nal kept by Thomas Rsikes, Esq., from I8S1 
to 1847 : Comprising Reminiscences of So- 
cial and Political Life in Lnudon and Paris 
during that period. Vols. 1. and U. poet 
Svo. with Portrait, price 2 Is. 

Reade.— Man in Paradise: A 

Poem in Six Books. With Lyrical Poems. 
By John Edmund Rkaj>x. Author of 
**Italy," ** ReveUtions of Life," etc. Fcp. 
Svo. price 5«. 

Dr. Recce's Medical Guide ) for 

the use of the Clergv, Hesds of Fsmllies, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners: 
Comprising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the H uman Frame. Seventeenth Edition , 
corrected and enlarged by the Author's 
Son. Svo. price 12a. 

Bdch's Illustrated Companion 

to the Latin Dlctiousry and Greek Lexicon t 
Forming a Glossary ot all the Words repte* 
scnting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Every>day Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcnt Representa- 
tions of nearly 2,000 Objeete from tke 
Antique. Post Svo . price SU. 
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b 'lit Be.".' w' i.w.71. a .u. "a '..u. iV 
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' Robert Sonthey'B Poetic*! 
I Select Works of tbe Britlih 
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Sonthey^ Doctor, complete In 



Spencer.— Tbe Prlnelplea of 
Sir James Stepbeu'* Lectnrea 
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Tagart.— Loeke'cWrltiiigs aal 
Tate.— On Qie Strength of US' 

Tafler.— Christian Aipeets of 
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I 

TBE TBAVEIiLES*S LTBUAUY, 

To be completed In 50 Volames. price U. M. e«ch. ConprisiBV booke o f vmlnaUe lafoffMtfoft 

•nd acknowledired merit, in • form adapted for reading while TtmfOlinf, nad alao of a 
character that vill render them worthy of preserration. 

Vol. •• 

I. MACAULAVS ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LORDCLIVB ....^.. S 

t. ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, RANKS h GLAD8T0NS .. S 

8. LAING'S RESIDENCE in NORWAY ' 

4. IDA PFKIKFER'S LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD S 

6, EOTHEN I or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the BAST S 

6. MAC AULA Y'S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON ..•• S 

7. Hues TRAVELS IN TARTAR Y and THIBET S 

8. THOMAS HOIX^ROirrS MEMOIRS S 

9. WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 3 

10. Mra. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA S 

11. JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG S 

13. Tbe Rbv.G. R. GLKIG'S LEIP8IC CAMPAIGN S 

13. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES S 

14. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S SHIPWRECK S 

16. ALEXANDRE DUMaS' MEMOIRS of a MAITRE*D'ARMBS S 

16. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS S 

17. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON {and GIRONIERE'S PHIUPPINE8 S 

18. SIR ROGER DE COVER LEY { and SOUTHKY'S LOVE STORY S 

,„ /LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES} and JBFFRKT'Sl • 

»*• 1 ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON / ** 

30. HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY S 

31. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION .... 2 
33. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURBNNB S 
38. RANK K'S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN; and TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM 3 

fBARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR ; and FERGUSON'S SWISS BABNI . 

and SWISS MOUNTAINS J ' 

fSOUVESTRE'S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS and WORKINGl . 

MAN'S CONFESSIONS J ' 



34. 

36. 
38. 
37. 



MAC AULA Y'S KS8AYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMATISTS}! . 

and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM / ' 

SHIRLEY BRr)OK8'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH} and Dr.KBMP*S-| . 

INDICATIONS of INSTINCT / * 

38. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA t 

39. RUSSIA. B7 the MARQUIS DC CUSTINE 8 

80. SELECTIONS from tlie Rnv. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. 1 3 

.. fBODENSTEDT and WAGNER'S SCHAMYL } and M'CULLOCH'Sl , 

'l-X RUSSIA and TURKEY / ' 

83. LAING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, Firat Seriei 3 

88. DURRIEU'S MOROCCO} and an ESSAY on MORMONISM 3 

84. RAMBLES iu ICELAND. BjPLINYMILES 2 

86. SELECTIONS from the Rbt. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. II 9 

^ /HAYWARDS ESSAYS ou CHESTERFIELD and SELWYN; and MISSl « 

80. \ FANNY MAYNK'S ARCTIC VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES / ' 

87. CORNWALL: its MINES, MINERS, and SCENERY S 

83. DANIEL DE FOE and CHARLES CHURCHILL. Bj JOHN FOR8TER, Esq. 3 

89. GREGOROV I US'S CORSICA. Translated bj R. MaRTINEAU, M. A 8 

„ /FRANCIS ARAGO'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Translated by the R«t. B. POWELLI . 
*'• t PHINTINii: Its ANTECEDENTS. ORIGIN, and RESULTS. Bj A. STARK/ ' 

41. MASON'S LIFE with tlie ZULUS of NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA 3 
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